— 


ist Prize Scholastic Teacher Travel Photograph by 
Brooklyn teucher Morris Rosenblum (see p. 2-T) 


Student Edition follows p. 12-T Senior Scholastic 


Weekly Lesson Plan for Teachers, p. 21-1, 12-1 








At Our Corner 


A hearty handshake of congratu- 
lations to the winners of Scholastic 
Teacher's first Travel Photo Awards! 
classifications 
they 


Entries in all four 
proved that not only do teachers travel extensively 
ilso bring back excellent black-and-whites. Typical example 
if the winners is our Egyptian sail-boat cover picture by 
Morris Rosenblum Brooklyn, N. Y. Photographer 
Rosenblum also snapped the Greek bov on the cover of 
Scholastic erroneously 


Morris 


from 


September's Teacher ind Was 


identified as ipologies! 


Rosenberg Our 


Classification I—United States 
Gellis 


| 
International 


y Second 
Minn. Third 
Mentions 
Waterloo, 


prize Charles Brooklyn, N 
W. Hence Falls 

Luce, Darien, Conn. Honorable 
Ruth | Baldwin, N. Y.; Lillian M. Enlow, 


lowa GCellis 

Classification H—Canada, Alaska, Hawaii 

! Detroit, Mich 
Dorothy T. Robinson, Denver, Colo, Third prize 
E. Ellinger, Lalaina, Maui, Hawaii 

Charles Gellis; Catherine J]. Boylan, N. Y. ¢ 


Second prize 
( lift a 
Honorable Mentions 


: Irma Webber 


First prize Irma Webber 


i 


Classification I1I—Europe, Near East, Africa 

First prize: Morris Rosenblum. Second prize: Betty Frye 
Leach, Somerville, Mass Margaret Q. Davis 
Los Angeles, Calif. Honorable Mentions: Margaret Q. Davis 
Ind.; C. Weber, Chicago, II] 
N. Y.; Morris Rosenblum 


Third prize 


Betty St Ops Bloomington 
Rose Mary Wilcox 
Classification IV—South and Central America, Caribbean 

Martha Ann 
Rosaline Dragon 


Morris Rosenblum 


Jamestown 


First prize Irma Webber. Second prize 
Walker, Mt. Vernon, N. Y 
Dearborn, Mich. Honorable 


Irma We bhe I 


Third prize 
Mentions 


Scholastic Cat Guards 
TPO) TMI Ores 


1 
using a two-color 
h indket 


ll advisory committee members attending this 


ff luncheon of Scholastic Art Awards in Oregon 


Portland, Ore., teachet 


rocess printed spe illy designed 
l 


Scholastic Art Awards winning work appeared in two 
fines last month: To illustrate the student 


es of Seventeen, and a complin entary write-up 


Handwearer and Craftsman to ten young high school 


weavers 


“Teens in the News” column, same issue of Seventeen 


ilso featured Frank Gunter, winner in six classifications! 
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For national defense, for peacetime 
progress...America counts on coal! 


1 America’s giant A-bomb carrier, the B-36, weighs 
. 


180 tons 


It takes 200 tons of coal to make the steel 


and aluminum in each of these great planes. 


2 America’s steel mills are working night and day— 
: turning out rec ord tonnages of steel for defense and 
for civilian goods. And it takes one ton of coal to 


make each ton of steel produced! 


America’s production lines are doing a double job 
these days—producing for defense, and for the home, 
too. It takes a lot of electric power and a lot of steel to 
make both planes and automobiles, tanks and re- 
frigerators. And it all takes tremendous amounts of 
America’s most valuable natural resource—coal! 

Having plenty of coal becomes more vital than ever 
in a defense economy—for coal enters into just about 
every single thing America produces. And coal itself, 
through chemistry, is the basic raw material for over 
200,000 useful products—everything from aspirin to 
paint. 

America has plenty of coal to meet these needs— 


enough to last for centuries. And to supply this coal 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DeparrMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Washington, D. C. 


P 


Dependable rail transportation keeps the nation 
moving forward, and to keep the railroads moving 
takes over 60 million tons of coal a year. Over half ea 


vads’ locomotives are fueled with coal. 
, we 
er 


economically and dependably, America has the world’s 
most productive and efficient coal industry. America’s 
coal mines are so highly mechanized that the output 
of the miner per-man-day has risen 32% since 1939—one 
of the greatest efficiency gains in all American industry. 

The nation can count on coal—right now—and for 


the future! 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 

Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational Dept. ST 

Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Please send me your EDUCATIONAL KIT containing 
free teaching aids on bituminous coal. This packet 
includes special materials for the teacher, with 
specimen copies of items available for classroom 
distribution, including the new illustrated booklet, 
“The Bituminous Coal Story,” and the latest U.S-A 
Coal Map 


Name 
Street 


City Zone State 


Position 
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HOW FREE ARE 
U.S. TEACHERS? 


Little to Complain About, 
Cross-section Tells NEA 
How tree are tea On 
cl uded que ‘tion i new 
} | ] The 


vrs? 


m ¢ ug 


f Public-Sch l 


aren i 

freedom 
ire not subje 

restraints 
dom 


( mple tely ros 


inwarranted 
the “tree 


yuirse 


ire restrict 


most 
many app 
Drinking 
publ 
epting part-ti 
narrying 
listrict 
{ | 


1 tamul 


subjec 


\ 


fust some 


School Breakfast 
“Probably in the not too dis 
breakfasts s well 

s, will be served in the 

schools,” Dr. Mary M 
Maine must, Says 


than 8,500,000 children re 


Clayton 
More 


eived 


nutriti 


school lunches last year 


Teacher Mental Tests 
N. Y 


SYRACUSE, 
~ a state law permitting local 
} 


chool boards to require teach 


Enactment 


ers to take mental and physical 
examinations was requested by 
the New York State School 
Boards Assn 


Use Free Materials coupon p. 22-T 


Florence Horsbrugh, Britain's new 
education minister, is first woman 
named to this post. M.P. for twenty 
years, Miss Horsbrugh evacuated 
children during the blitz 


DROP CALIF. OATH 
SAN FRANCISCO Ur ersity 


f Califor 


Del. Argues Segregation 


Delawar waits ir lex 


pportunits 
ypportuni 


tainment 


Ono: In 


speaker 


COLUMBUS, 


igainst 
State Un 
tior if 


Zag 
versity, the Arts 
Ohio Education 
fted its meeting to Cant 





ILA—New Language 

Will ILA be the 
successful international lan 
guage? ILA is new 
used by pilots 
n of the avia 

With planes 
fields 


urmen mu 


language 
ind crewme 
tion industry 
coming into landing 
evervwhere 
] ve i ¢ 
AO 
n Org 
Based 











First Fashion College 
New York City 
tion's only fashion 
Fashion Institute of 
xpanded from 


o four-year college a 


now has na 


ollege 
logy i two 
tp} arel in lai 
PERSONALS 
John Dale 
K ly 


Rus lief of 
icat U. S. Office 


ster G 
Donald 


Stat 


FELLOWSHIPS 


gh schoo 


1 math teacl 


General Electri F 


teachers—250 more by 


rd Foundation 
Steel Co 
scholar- 


CLEVELAND. Solar 
$150,000 in 
children 


set asic 


s for ¢ npl veeS 


Politicians Told N. C. Teachers, ‘‘Pay Up or Get Out” 


Mars Hill, N. ¢€ , lived up to 


1 
t when its school board 


tS name 
dropped five teachers in May 
1950. Called into the ; 
the NEA Detense ( 

now finds an “almost incredible 
of partisan political pres 


“¢ as¢ 


yMssion 


story 
sure 

Teachers must “pay up or get 
mit” in at least four counties 
Salary kickbacks range from $25 
to $300 

Re public in-Democratic feud 
many teachers to 


ing “forced 


ilign themselves,” says the re 


port. “Because in the precinct 


elections it has been customary 


to take has 
been mpossible for teachers at- 
to keep their political 


iews to themse 


1 standing vote, it 

tendin 

Ive Ss 

NEA said 
place for developing 

democratic living Mars 

little short of a 


Commenting, the 
As a 
ideals 
Hill 


tragedy 


school is 


The Commission urges a state 


wide tenure law, adoption of 
neglected recommendations 
1948 by a state 


secret 


edu- 
cation bal 


lot, penalties for solicitation of 


made in 


comnission, 


teachers for funds or votes, im- 


proved dismissal procedures 


HOW TO EXPORT 
XMAS SPIRIT 


Five Ways to Be St. Nick 
To Those Less Fortunate 


As Scrooge said: “Merry 
Christmas, indeed!’ 
In England weekly 
tion equals two cigarette pa ks 
In France clothes are “out of 
In Korea millions freeze 


meat ra- 


sight 
n rags 
ways in 
STU- 
it Christmastide, 


Choose one of many 
which YOU 
DENTS can 
brighten the lives of 
less fortunate 
Write NOW tor information 
Mitten Tree: Novel 
clothes project. Amer. 
Friends Service Comm., 20 S. 
12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Children’s Book Fund: 10 
issortments at $10 each. For 
title ete write CARE- 
UNESCO Children’s Book 
Fund, 20 Broad St., N. Y. C 
ARK: American Relief for 
Korea. Clothing and funds 
needed. ARK hdq., 133 East 
39th St., New York 16, N. Y¥ 
CROP: Christian Rural Over- 
Foodstuffs 
through church-sponsored proj- 
ts. CROP, 308 West Wash- 
ngton St., Chicago 6, Ill 
CARE: Food and textile 
packages. CARE, 50 Broad St., 
New York 4, N. ¥ See the 


$18.75 holiday 
whet 
ee, 
“we 43 


and your 


millions 


class- 


room 


lists 


Program 
} 


vecial with tur 
ke ‘ 


ling candy 


plum pud 
Pack- 


ies begin at $4 


NAM Backs Schools 


Education takes 


56th Congress of 


a spotlight 
Ameri- 
can Industry, opening in New 
York Dex Managing director 
Earl Bunting will report recent 
NAM action calling on 17,000 
members to “support the whole 
educational program effectively, 
regularly, and now.” He 
‘adequacy of facilities and the 
compensation of teachers.” 


in the 


stresses 


Te. Aviv: U. S 
sioner of Education, Earl J. 
McGrath, heads a four-man 
Ut S. education commission now 
studying Israel's school system 


Commis- 


ArpaNy, N. Y.: State AFT 
has asked the legislature to de- 
fine what constitutes a maximum 
working day for teachers 





WHAT’S 
INA 
PICTURE? 


Exciting new topics 


for 


theme-writing! 


Here’s an assignment your students will actually en- 
joy... one that willinspire their very best writingefforts. 


Hold up this picture of little Hans Werfel, a six- 


year-old Austrian orphan, clutching a new pair of 


shoes given to him at Christmastime by the American 
Red Cross. Explain that it is a real-life photograph 
taken in Vienna in 1946. Let your class look at it, 
think about it. 


Then ask yourstudents: What does this picture mean 
to you? What is little Hans feeling and thinking? Why 
is he so delighted with the shoes? What is it like to be 
an orphan? What do you appreciate most about your 


family 


What Christmas present has meant the most to 
you? Have you ever had any particular item of cloth- 


ing that you specially loved? Why 

Do you know anything about life in Austria today? 
What is being done to help the war orphans of Europe? 
Can you think of any orphans who have grown up to 
be famous? What comic strip is written about an 
orphan? Have you read any books about orphans? 


Let each student take any approach he wishes 
and write a theme about what the picture suggests to 
him. See if the papers aren't some of the best you've 


.-.fo see life...to see the world 


++. fo eyewitness great events 


ever received—not only ir quality of writing, but in 
depth of imagination and feeling. For here is an assign- 
ment that lets each student interpret a true-life situa- 
tion in terms of his own experience. 

This picture is one of a series, covering all types of 
scenes, being published weekly in LIFE—to suggest 
to LIFE’s readers the variety of mental, emotional 
and spiritual experiences which pictures have the 
power to evoke 

If you would like to receive, without charge, LIFE- 
size reprints of this series—plus complete classroom 
Suggestions for theme-writing, two-minute speeches, 
and vocabulary-building—just send in the coupon 


below. 


Miss Jean Bargos, Educational Service, Dept. $-121, 
LIFE, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 


I would like to receive (without cost) LIFE’s “What's ina 
Picture” series with suggestions for classroom use. Please 
send me the current portfolio—and future releases as they 


are published 
Name 
School 


Address 
ee State 





Position 
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Dear Subscriber: 





Renewal time's almost here! 
you've liked your Scholastic Magazines this last 
like them next semester even better. We can promise 
fine features, the same high editorial quality -- 
surprises: Can't talk about them yet, but 
be good! 
the next few days you'll receive in the mail your 
renewal order card for next term. Why not send it in now and get 
it off your mind before the busy holiday season begins? You can 
revise it later if your requirements change. 
We'll be looking forward to hearing from you! 
Sincerely, 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC SENIOR SCHOLASTIC WORLD WEEK’ PRACTICAL ENGLISH LITERARY CAVALCADE 





Lets Defend < 


By HAROLD M. LONG 
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Why “Social Studies’ 
What is often lerst ] 
he new fie ld of 
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New York Changes a Title 
e Education Department 


pervisol 


tf Citizer 
III Ok 


WINGED WORDS 


“Only by respecting 
the past can we be wor- 
thy of the future. 

WINSTON CHURCHILI 


at Lord Mavor’s dinner 
London, Nov., 1951 


SO to kk 
Pee ee ee eee eeeeeeererrs 


RHEE 


7-T 


A good name comes under attack 


OCIAL STUDIES 


can quarrel with the purport or dignity 
of such a title. But the issue becomes 
the change. Should not the 


English 


obsc ured b 
. 
earn citizenship in 

Is not vocational training a re 

quirement of citizenship? Should not 

the citizen be instructed in science? For 


the New York supervisor the 
title has } } t 


hange in 
not diminished his task of re 
teachers and 
all the sub 


} } 
retotore calle d social 


courses, advising 
examinations in 
held he 


ire now referred 
inquiniles and matters per 


to schoo ASS nblies student 
vernment and club programs Maybe 
change. It does 
issue. Moreover, the like 
iuging the public's use of the 
of acceptance 
vriters knowledge 
wen proposed to 
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man Relations nh Sarne 


Recommended readings ‘ “ 
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ts Social Implications 
wking in Educational Re 
search Bulletin, Oct. 9, 195] 
by College of Education, Ohio 
Universitv, Columbu 


published 
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By HARDY R. FINCH 


Greenwich [Conn.) H. S. 


English. Oh! 


What happened when the English professor asked a question 


ve neglecting the teaching of other said: “Theme writing in the school Three students who made higher 
vriting? And grammar? I went to was not heard of. We wrote a grades than others said their high 


Carolina teacher Richard summary once in a while. We made schools required theme writing 
| 


irolina State College, wuitlines instead of writing themes “We would write one or two themes 


! 


He teaches a refresher a month in high school. | have alwavs 


urse with the inspired title “English “A Thing of the Past” enjoved English and guess | alwavs 
O All freshmen who cannot pass the Still another commented We had will 
standardized entrance test in English to write one theme in high school.” And “Each week we had to write a short 
igain: “In high school I did not have theme. A ten-page theme was required 


iy 


1 } 
veme unless I wanted to, be eacl semester Sometimes we could 


is students licked 
Ir. Walser asked each vas assigned a theme. 1 vrite on anything we wanted to, but 

ssayv on “My English in ) have tl } let me 1 Miss White would give us the title most 

reports the startling nvt - if the ‘ 

results in the November, 1951. issue of 
North Carolina Education. In it college Theme writing it h value because the teacher expected us 


own experiences in is almost a thing of the p. to develop them as works of art 
Irown 1 { > st grammar do not believe high school te What is of value in these findings? 


important grammar is ; First, ¢} 


time 


“Our writing of themes was of no 


ae 
ind spelling ie evidence is limited. Yet it 
The only thing we did in English students admitted that indicates what is taking place in some 
h school had caused , English classes—not a majority. but 


poor achievement: “I had a good high some. Some English teachers avoid the 
English because the te ‘r spent most = school English teacher and if [had paved — teaching of writing because thev do not 


ist vear was to read stories,” wrote one attitude in |} 
student. “We did not have very much 


ng 





of her time with the ittention in class and gotten my assign like to correct the themes. Others dodge 

ments, I would not be in Pre-Freshman 

he help with the senior play. We did English today " “It was not our , ! nstruction in teaching com 

wt have a finial test in English last teachers’ fault that we did not learn position. Sometimes added duties com 

English, but our own fault because we ] her to tighten a schedule, so 

Michaux imnother I nglish O student lid not study rhe main reason my 1On “goes by the board.” What 
‘In my | \ veal f hig! } 


high hool for my not learning English was the ver the excuse or reason, neglect of 
dea I had at the high school age; which i i infortunate. Our students 

> Was ZOO ( was ‘I won't need this stuff when I g nee ) training in writing as we 

strong belies it Shakespe ire to work.”’ 


So we studied Shake speare mostly these 


1 1 
innua ind at th t of the iting because thev received lit 


vear. She just pass everybody 


Let's not let them down 


t 
two vear ind I believe I gained 4 
leal from my study of it ; 
b] her laxity 
» | was in 
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Some students imed teac 
for their shortcomings her 
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here was little emphasis 


} 
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m English,” Oliver, a veteran and con 
mus student. stated n tacts 

Was supposed to be the easicst 

taught. No one tailed 


eachers in hig! 


ind 
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suppose | 
lower grades 
immar is not taug 
it 


rwercause IT 1S suppose 


} 
me writers claimed tha 
Was required in 


t 
not write a Acme Newspictures 


Sometimes we |} it happens in the North, too. This slip of the brush shocks motorists into 
me commented. An attention as they approach the Washington Irving School in Gates, New York. 





What did Columbus find to be the principal food of the natives in the new world? How did this 


new grain differ from wheat? How did it affect the growth of America? 


Your Daily Breac 


A dramatic story of its history 


By GEORGE JARVIS 


in, and all up and down the 
t the shipbuilding industry 

if 1 bounds 
wen for Squanto, the Indian 
prepared for foe ‘ owed e Pilgrims how to plant 
The pioneer on his journ “stware d grow mat with which to bake their 
would select a plot of land. unloa < bread. our w f life today might have 

red wagon. clear ie fores fertilize been quite dif 

he ground with wood ashes. then plant 1 of us enjoy cornbread cornpone, 
wn. He and his oup uld settle a 


nd hoecak or johnny cake. on occasions, 
the 1 rT 


American homes the bread 


wishing to push on still furthe would preferred is white bread. However. our 


pick up ind move on. plantin ind t floret rs who laid the foundation for 
tlir g at regular interval I proc . i our eountry never had white bread on 
repeated from the Atlantic ¢ » the their tables. Cornbread was their daily 
Rocky Mountair I 


Is ids thus 
country was settled { 


ul “uur ¢ I 
ir faster than if our Bread through the ages has been the 
pioneering forefathers had to ‘ Stafl of Life. whatever the main ingredient 


col | I 
But a triendly dian named quanto settlement for wheat to grow was. And today, penny for penny, enriched 


the reset of thos t ! No wonder newcomers calles ery bread provides more of the things our 


left and showed them how to plant maize nd of opportunit ne crowded bodies need —more generously than any 


came to 


Lp until the late | s, br vas irope, where most of the tillable | { other food 
made principally of maiz was already under cultivation. a peasant Because bread has alwavs been our most 
What little wheat was brou from and his family might die if his crop failed important food. the Bakers of America 
Europe in the late 600 refused to Famines were common throughout Europe are presenting its dramatie history in a 
in the rugged New nelar soil If a corn cro} failed in (meri 1 thie 


grow i ries of sketches for vour classroom use. 
And though others from the old country settler needed only to move on to a new 
who followed the Pilgrims to the plot of ground to plant another crop, In NEXT MONTH: Bread and War 
World had been used to ‘ 
bre ad they quickl recepte 1 brea 0 In addition to furnishing food for our 


1 : 4 
naive. Some rve was grown, howeve early settlers, maize was used in trading x JO” tanivensary 
and New England housewives we ’ with the Indian \ pound ot { t ENRICHED BREAD 


fur was 
little rve with their m to i worth two bushels of maize. The fur pelts 


whe I 120 davs it was ready to harvest! 





more solid bread known as “1 ind received from the Indians were shipped 

Injun to England and to other countries in 

Maize was an amazing grair After it Europe There they sold for huge profits 
ynce planted, it required little atten Ship- were needed to transport furs © 1951, American Bakers Association — Chicago 
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of Secondary Education 
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riculum Center, University of Connecti- 
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Director of Per-Serv- 


Teaching 
WILLIAM T. GRUHN 
Education 


ice Teacher University of 
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UP-TO-DATE 


school 


basis for evaluating see- 


ondary practice, presenting: 1) 
1 statement of specifie principles; 2) 


tIvpr il practices; 3) practices of for- 
first <teps 
for putting effect 


“Readable The 


view points held by the authors are mod- 


ward-looking schools; and 4) 


good inte 


practices 
und comprehensive 
have not lost touch with 


ern. but they 


reality by stressing atypical programs 
to the neglect of down-to-earth recom- 
ipplicable in a majority of 
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540 pp., $4.50 
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Work Experience 
in High School 
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Education; 


{ssociate Professor of 

Secondary WILLIAM B 

RUNGE Distrib- 

Education, both of the University 
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WILSON H 
and 
issistant Professor of 
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THE 


this phase of education 


first comprehensive treatment of 
with step-by- 
step procedures for putting a work ex- 
perience program into operation and 
correlating it with the existing curricu- 


The book, 


felt need, has been enthusiastically re- 


lum which meets a widely 


ceived by administrators and instructors 
in the field. 07 pp., $4.75 


Principles and Techniques 
of Guidance 


D. WELTY LEFEVER, Professor of Education, 

University of Southern California; 

ARCHIE M. TURRELL, President; and HENRY 

1. WEITZEL, Dean of Student Personnel, 
John Muir College. 


WIDELY 


comprehensive survey of general guid- 


used volume presenting a 


ance, with emphasis on the vocational 
objective. ¢ areful attention is given to 
the utilization and 
testing materials. “The volume is very 


interpretation of 


practical and especially strong in pre- 
senting techniques that all teachers can 
EDUCATION 

577 pp. 


use effectively.” 
$4.50 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 








Will Thought-Control 


HE title of this 
almost in its exact wording, from a 
stirring delivered at 
House on October 1951 by 
Hoffman. He explained 


irticle was selected 


Freedom 
Paul G 
his deep con 
the tear 


debate 


iddress 


cern that a “subtle danger 
t would stifle 


~ pubac opinion 
ind discussion 
In this space last month I presented 
1 1 
some reasons why in this country 


vhere we have 
} 
I there 


na ire¢ 
sensitive 


pi wed that men can 


now exists an exceed 


ingh “public opinion” in re 
gard to sch ls 


“ } 
I 
pub 


what goes on in the 
In view of world conditions, this 


concels ibly 


lic pinion’ could move 
more and more in the direction of skep- 
influence, with 


kind of teach 


of learning re 


SC hools’ 
that the 


processes 


ticism of the 
the consequence 
Ing ind the 
quired by a vital, free 
indeed be stifled 

It is fortunate 
ind file of ow 
their various backgrounds and experi- 
ences, share the spirit of Mr. Hoffman’s 
warning. This fact itself is a tribute t 
the schools tor the essential part thes 


have 


society would 


rank 


regardless of 


that the vreat 
citizens 


tunda 
Hoffman 


know Ss, as most 


played in preserving the 
mental thing thout which Mr 

talking. He 
that without 
examine, to 


was really 
freedom to in 


exchange 


f us do 


quire, to ideas 


ind facts, to criticize, to invent, to 


search for better solutions to life’s 


Stifle Di 


"ussion? 


problems, in short, without the freedom 
of intormation which enables all of us 
to grow in our understandings and ap 
preciations, the progress of our country 
stifled 


standards of 


will decline, 


living will go down, and 


And 


most of us still do 


will be morals 
finally dictatorship will enslave us 
he knows too, as 
that 
dom 


ill of these abilities to utilize free 


wisely must be developed by 
practicing them during many vears in 


school 


Teachers it hools have 
chers in our schools have an un 


precedented opportunity to preserve 


that kind of “public 
continue to 


pinion’ which will 
true freedom. 
and work 


encourage 
Each day our teachers live 


with more than 30,000,000 
young citizens who can be educated in 


the wavs and jovs of freedom. By our 


ind guide 


idherence as teachers to the obligations 
ind the briefly set 
this space last the students of 


purposes forth in 
nonth, 
today will develop ideals of freedom 
ind habits of living and thinking and 
best 


dictator- 


working which furnish the issur- 


that the impositions of 


be successfully 


ince 
ship will resisted and 
the vigorous development of the 


American way of life 


fh Atirditahir— 


Chairman, Editorial Board 
Scholastic Magazines 


maintained. 





TAB Delivery Service Now Much Improved 


During the early months of this year some of our Teen Age 


Book Club friends had to wait longer than they should have for 


the arrival of their book orders. This unfortunate delay was caused 


by the transfer of the warehouse from Chicago to Buffalo. We 


realize that this must have 


caused 


considerable inconvenience 


to TAB organizers and their members. We wish to convey our 


apologies and to thank them for their patience. Now we are pleasec 
polog 1 to thank tl for their pat Now w pl 1 


to announce new and speedier methods of handling shipments. 


Our customers, with the possible exception of some in the far 


West, can expect to receive their books within two to three weeks 


after sending in their orders. 


The National Selection Committee has under consideration many 


new titles. Selections for the first two months of the next semester 


will be announced in January. Once again there will be a choice 
of seven books each month for Senior TAB clubs and six books 
for Junior TAB clubs. In making the selections, your Committee 


keeps in mind the major reading interests of young people: mystery, 


sports, romantic novels, humor, short stories. 


Teen Age Book Club 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


How To Use This Issue 


his is our special issue on Australia 


} | 
be used as a unit which vari 


suggeste d below 


h 
devel ypmental 


pupil activities 


i utilized long with 
questioning b the teacher. If \ 10 

t wish to take the 
of Australia, the teaching 


that vou may 


time or 
nent 
) irl inged 
w more of the articles for a 

I lesson discussion or activits 
In addition there is a full length na 
tional affairs “The Red Man’s 
Burden” p 12 Unuersanameg the 


News,” and 


Phere Is a 


irticle 


other regular teatures 


objective test 


Amer 
“What Do 


varietv of 
Australia and 
page 1S 


questions on 
ican Indian on 
You Know?” ) 
References books, art 
filmstrips) for the unit on 
Australia appeared in “Tools for Teach 
ers,” Senior Scholastic Teacher Edi 


tion Sept 26. 51 p. 39-1 


pamphlets 
cles, films 


Government and Politics in 
Australia (p. 8) 

Digest of the Article 

18th 


yison 


Australia was settled late in the 


century by English debtors and 


ers who were transported there by the 


British government. By 1901 its polit 


ical development reached a st 


the six states which make up Australia 


became i 


} 
ige where 


This means that 


Australia is completely independent of 


Dominion 


Britain except for sentimental ties and 
voluntary trade agreements 

The Australian government is organ 
ized on the principle of federalism 
with states retaining considerable pow 


er. Unlike the United States 
ment, the cabinet is responsible to Parli- 


vovern 


ament and new elections are held when 
the Prime Minister and Cabinet 
the confidence of Parliament 


1 
lose 


The Labo: party Ww hic h held power! 
from 1941-49 has been replaced by a 
coalition of the Liberal and Country 
party. Australians are active in politics 
but their political campaigns lack the 
bitterness which characterizes some of 
uur political campaigns 
Activities 

1. Prepare charts in which the Aus 
tralian government is compared with 
the government of the United States. 

2. Have the class act as reporters in 
a mock interview of the present Aus 
tralian Prime Minister, Robert Menzies 
of the Liberal party. The student who 
is to act as Menzies should consult 
Current Biography for details as to his 


The Reader's Guide to Period 


references to 


caree!l 
ical Literature 
urticles which help to explain the de 
m the electi ym 


contains 


feat of the Labor party 
t 1949 

3. The class can discuss the relative 
advantages of government in which the 
cabinet is responsible to parliament as 
compared with our system of cabinet 
to the President. What 
svstem have on the 
| 


responsibility 
effect 


unity of political parties? To w 


does each 
vat ex 
svstem 


would the parliamentary 


change the role of our President? 


tent 


The Australian Land and People 


(p. 9) 
Digest of the Article 

Although Australia is almost the 
of the United States in area, its popula 
tion is only about 8 million. Two-thirds 
of the people live along the moistened 
Australians 


size 


eastern and southern coasts 
ire much like Americans, but there is 
less rushing about 

Australia has led the world in estab 
lishing such social reforms as the “basic 
and insurance for the sick, old 
There is a $7 fine 


waa 
and unemployed. 
for failure to vote in elections 
Wool-growing is the principal indus 
trv and it has been booming in recent 
vears, Wheat and beef are also leading 
great in 


products There has been a 


lustrial expansion vhich has been 


I shortages and 
Plans for hydro 


ire un 


handicapped »\ labor 
pow er 


lack of electric 
electric power plant 


ler way. 


expansion 


Australians enjoy a high standard of 
} ’ 
living and consume mor neat, milk 


and butter than the ‘rage Ame 
Activities 


l. Draw 


the principal physica! 


if Australia in which 
] 


qaivisions 


a map 
are In- 
! 


, eastern highlands, central 


lesert 


licated (i.e 


} Consult 


basin, great plateau 
an atlas. 
2. Compare social legislation in Aus 


tralia 
United 


legislation in the 
three 


with social 
States. A 


can report on old age pensions, unem 


committee of 


ployment insurance, and health plans 
3. Have volunteers debate the topic: 
“Resolved: That failure to vote in Amet 
ican elections be penalized by a fine.” 

4. The class can discuss “American 
characteristics” and these can be com 
pared with Australian characteristics as 
discerned by Senior Scholastic’s Foreign 
Affairs Editor. 

5. A student can report on “The 
Power Shortage in Australia and the 
United States.” For the American pow- 


er shortage see “U, S. Power Faces a 
Short Circuit,” Senior Scholastic, Nov. 
14, 51, pp. 15-14, 28-29. 

6. A student can report on the Fait 
Labor Standards Act in the United 
States as an effort to establish a “basic 
wage” in the United States. For in- 
formation see Federal Labor Laws and 
Agencies. Bulletin No, 123, Aug. °50 
U. S. Department of Labor. Govern 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C 
35-48 


Pages 


Australia in World Affairs (p. 10) 
Digest of the Article 

During World War II 7 out of every 
10 Australian 18 and 
15 served Australia became 
the “arsenal of democracy” in the South 
Pacific theatre. Australian foreign pol- 
icv is closely linked to that of Britain 
and the United States 
serve peace and the democratic 
of life. Australians objected to the pro 
vision for rearming the Japanese in the 


men between 


overseas. 


It aims to pre- 
way 


recently concluded peace treaty, but ac 
cepted it as necessary to Western de 
fense. They have been reassured some 
what by conclusion of a Pacific Pact 
which links them to the United States 
and New Zealand 


Aim 
lo help students understand the for 


Australia and its relation- 
ship to Western defense 


eign policy of 


Assignment 

1. What aid did 
West in a) World 
Korean War? 

2. Why did Australians object to pro 
visions for apan in the re 
ently concluded peace treaty with 
Japan? How has the Pacific Pact affect 
ed Australian thinking on relations with 
Japan? 

3. Discuss briefly 


Australian 


Australia give the 
War II; ‘b) the 


rearming 


the principles on 


vhich foreign policy is 


based 


Discussion Questions 
1. Why was Australia regarded as the 
“arsenal of democracy” in the South 
Pacific theatre during World War I? 
What aid is Australia giving the 
United Nations in the Korean War? 
3. Why interested in 


helping to protect Australia from at 


tack? 


should we be 


Activity 
Have the dramatize the San 
Francisco conference on the Japanese 


class 











Different 
and 
Australia 


students can 
vat small powers, in 
The debate can 
r 


ng o Japan Con 
» All Senior 


pp 10-13 


] ipan nt 
holastic 5] 
Is the “White Australia’ Policy 

Justified? (p. 11) 


Digest of the Arguments 
Aust 








Sheaffer ‘‘Letters’’ Contest 
Deadline Is January 9, 1952 


the She ilte Per 








Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


Dec. 12, 1951 


Affairs Article 
Accident Rate—A survey of 
r the alarming increase In Our accl 


rat ind the te 


National Our 


the causes 


Rising 


lent ps that should be 
lower the figures 
Affairs Article UNESCO 
The role of UNESCO 
how it is helpi 


Week: A Free 





Discussion Questions 
l. Discuss th mnect 
# Asiatics and tl 
of living 
2. Detenders of 
. ] 


migration poucy 


tgmmnission 


tandard 
alian m 


the 


hold 
noid 


Austr 
that it is based 


, 
mi purely economic factors. Opponents 


urgue that the policy is based o1 ra il 
With which 
igreer Why? 


what 


pre judice 
do 


point of view 
vou 
i 4 
iiding As 


extent are Australians 


in the solution of their 


itics 


werpopulation problem? 


Meet Two Australians (p. 6) 
In ur the Week we 
et an Australian labor | Albert 
E. Monk of Australian 
Council of Trade nions i leading 


Australian industrial Hi hn c 


“Interview ot 


ider 


Activities 
1. Have students plan a mock inter 
Storev or Mr. Monk 
ite the questions they 


tf these leading pel 
, 
fies in 


ilia 


take 


Austr 

Iwo stude part 
After talk ng over 

» minutes, they can 

f the room and 


nts ma 


walk 
ict out an 
Mi Monk 


which they dis 


; . th 
ig nee vetween 


ind Sir John Storey in 


iss the role of labor and industry 
1 
tild 


| 
Australia 


ng 
3. A student can report to the class 


mn the 


difference between conciliation 


and arbitration as a means of settling 
labor disputes. Examples may be drawn 
Ame ri 
4. A student can gather biographical 


from in labor histor: 
le ider 


Mr. 


materials on an American labor 


, 
industrialist to 


Si 


ind comparable 
Monk John Store The 
terials should provide the 


of the Week.” 


in | 
basis for an 


‘Interview 


The American Indian (p. 12) 
Digest of the Article 


Three-fourths o! 


435,000 In 


SOTTIE 


live 


vernment is 


s with lr 


! 1 
to ma Walla 


services. | 


rdsmen 


hal 


onte 
salt ENTeT 


es, lumber mills, ete 


#t them have been edu 
coll ges off the 


have no de 


ind 
most Indians 
identity and 


thei: mere 


} lat 
rounding popula nm. 


students understand the In- 
m in the United States 
Assignment 

l 1) How 
living in the United States today? (b 


with 


do most Indians earn a 
Compare the income of Indians 
non-Indian population. (c) 
mint for the difference 
Discuss the efforts being made by 
Gove 
Ind 


ti 
Va m 


iment to improve the condi 


ins who continue to live on 


Discussion Questions 
Why do man 
is “Publi 
what do vou 

ome of most Indi 

3. What can be 
standard of living of 


Indians regar 1 thei: 
Problem No. 1”? 
} 


ittribute the low 


ins 
} 


ne 


to 
Indians who live 


done raise ¢ 


ty r 
on reservations 





THIS WEEK'S QUIZ ANSWERS 


page 18) 


b-1 ; d-2; e-3. 
5-F. C. 1-True; 
4-True; 5-Jap 


(see 


I. Austrialia: A. a-5; 
B. 1-A; 2-1 1-A 
u l: 3-elec power 

4; d-2 3; f-1; g-3; 
Map 
1-west 


1-F; 2-F; 3-T; 


Reading a l-northeast; 2-700; 


3-northwest 


Ill 4-T. 


Indians 


For more Scholastic Teacher see page 13-T 
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THIS MONTH: Lime to get started on 
your 1952 Photo Contest Pictures! 


ES, SIR, shutterbugs! These winter 

days are made to order for shooting 
pictures for the big 1952 Scholastic- 
Ansco Photography Contest. 


Just remember one thing about winter, 
though —many of your best subjects are 
indoors. But that needn’t discourage you 
one bit—not if your camera is loaded 
with Ansco Superpan Press Film! This 
extra-fast film makes good pictures in 
less than half the light needed for 
“chrome” type films. You'll find it’s fun, 
too, to follow the simple directions 
(packed with each roll of film) for using 
flash or flood lamps to illuminate indoor 
subjects. The main thing is to get started 


' 





now 


Take a good iook at the list of cash 
prizes below. Then make this mental 
note: Every one of these national cash 
prizes is doubled for prize-winning pic- 
tures made on Ansco film. So get a few 
rolls of Ansco Superpan Press, and start 
shooting your contest pictures today. 


Here is a prize-winning picture from the 
1951 Scholastic-Ansco contest. Portraits 
are fun to make and yours may well turn 
out to be a prize winner. Load your cam- 
era with Ansco Film and try your hand 
at portraiture today 





Photograph by Louie Mansir 


STRICTLY FOR STUDENTS! LTE es 


42 CASH PRIZES! mr: 


$1260 in Cash for 14 Picture Divisions THREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
Ist Prize—$50 in each division 42 FILM AWARDS 


2nd Prize— $25 in each division 
3rd Prize—$15 in each division Plus Regional Awards! 


y 


* 


Write today to Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. for contest details ANSCO, Binghamton, New York. A Division of General 
Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality.” 
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Heres Why —2 


Penny for penny, enriched bread provides more of the things 
your body needs—more generously—than any other food. 


Quan — 









































Florence L. Hupprich, A--istant Professor of 


Physical Education, Oregon State College, savs: 


“Bread is one of the most important foods needed to supply the energy 
required by growing girls and boys who aspire to participate actively in 


school athletic and social functions.” 


n take the word of physical education directo to keep going; the nutrition vou need to keep growing! 
Florence Hupprich. They know the value of Special P. S. You needn't curb your appetite to keep 
nd that young people should eat plenty of it vour curves! Bread is no more fattening than any 
ched with necessary vitamins and other food that gives vou as much energy. And you 


idid source of the energy you need need bread to keep healthy and physically fit. 


‘ pen 
SPP LER 
L042 


PDLCAN Cairmsoy 
Eat more BREAD...get more energy .sxenn 


1}, American Bokers Association, Chicogo 





ie A 
Za SAY WHAT 
] * you PLEASE 
J 


. and that’s what we mean! This let- 


ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave... New York 10. N. Y.—The Editors. 


Drafting Blood Donors 


Dear Editor 
No state shall make or ent 
which shall abridge the pris 
immunities of citizens of the 
States, shall any state de 
person of life, liberty 
property without due process 
nor deny to any person within its juris 
diction the equal tion of the 
laws.”—14th Amendment to the Consti- 
Section 1 

citizens 


ree 


ny law 


" 
eves 


o1 
United nor 
prive any or 
of law 


protec 


tution, 


Do United 


of the 


we as 


want to remain a democratic 
country? Do we want to keep our free 
doms, the freedoms our forefathers pro- 
vided for us? If we do, then I think that 
we should not, under any circumstances, 
consent to conscription or drafting of 
defense workers or blood donors. 

If we want to be “Loyal Americans,” 
and I think the majority of the Amer- 
ican people do, then there will 
enough volunteers to take care of both 
defense work and blood donating. 
Drafting for military service is enough. 
If we rely on drafting for every little 
problem that comes along, practically 
all so-called citizens will be under Gov- 
If that is the case, why 
why not just call it 


States, 


be 


ernmental rule. 
have a democracy 
a “dictatorship”? 
Mable Lou Gardner 
Girard H. § 
Girard, Kan 
Effects of Atomic Weapons 
Dear Editor 
The cover of the Oct which 
showed a soldier reading a book titled 
The Effects of Atomic Weapons, was 
very impressive 
The expression on the 
leaves a question mark in 


31 isshe 


soldier's face 


my mind. 


5 


Perhaps he is thinking of the future and 
how it will affect him. Perhaps the pic 
ture of his parents, his family, or a 
girl he is going to rnarry is in the back 
ground of his thoughts. He might be 
thinking of his buddies, his leaders, or 
the people as a whole. 

Whatever it is, this is one of the most 
significant illustrations Senior Scholastic 
has ever printed. 

LaVone Nelson 


St. Louis Park, Minn. 





Answers to last week's puzzle 
H 
OIA 
Ril 
E 


N 
Tt 


A 3 Ss 
CIAIT 

N/O 
N 





Snakes found in India 
Ancient 
site of famous battle won 
Alexander 
Compass direction 
abbr } 
Mature 
Do not 
Former name of capita 


Turkey 


North America’s largest 
country 

City in Dlinois; also 
Goddess of the Dawn 
Northwestern state 

Old women 

Air rifle shot 


Country in the 


by 


Brit 


Isles 
e 


No 


Symbol tor samarium 
Le bel slang 
i. gS 

Rural Elect 

Administration | 
Mans name pt rs ar 
Runs Batted In 
One who takes leg 


Bar 
Atop 


ceedings in court 
Afri 
Seward’s Folly 


» de rt 


prov 
h 


Rich coal 


between 


The dark (ser 


Russian moui in 1. Con 
[his me 
Bolivia 
Great 

Marcus 


Pincers 


} 


tal 


ibbr 


Nahum (abbr 

E x¢ lam ation 
Capital of Nebraska 
Personal pronoun 
Light and quick 
Capital of Portugal 
Accustoms; 
Yellow-brown fossil 


re 52. Exis 


abbr 


hardens 


a 


Vases 


h 
ipital of Eritrea 
wrador 
Group of 
off the 
Belonging to the U 
Union « 


many (tT 


IpPassk 


12th letter 
alph ibet 


Assyrian town 


the Great 


contraction ) 
{ ‘ 


Scotia 


for again 
abbr } 
British islands 
coast of Florida 
S.S.R 


of South Africa 


nining area 


France and 


OSS 
I 
‘ 


mate, met 


Let’s Travel 


Lowell Bolyard, Aurora (West Virginia) High School 


* Starred words refer to geography 


7 8 9 710 


SI 


54 


Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 


Board 


must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 


sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 


original and his own work. Give name, address, school, 
Address Puzzle Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 


and grade. 


10, N. Y. Answers in sext week's issue. 
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Meet Two Australians 


Albert E. Monk—Man of Labor 
Sir John Storey—Industrialist 


EET two outstanding Australian leaders. Neither of them 
holds a government But each in his 
lds great influence on the nation’s course 
One of Albert E. Monk, is a man of labor; the 
Sir John Storey, is a leading industrialist. In a special 
the 


lian way of life 


post wh way 


é 


them 


they represent two major forces which have 


with its high standard of 

s » and democratic institutions 

and management in Australia today are “friendly 

a give-and-take partnership. And this 

exists whether the Labor 

n 1941 to 1949) or the 
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yahition is in control 


Thev enjoy 


party 1s In power (as 


Liberal 


conservative 


is it is today) 
il disputes 
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ire settled by direct negotiation 
management or through arbitration. 
movement otf Aus- 
of the population is organized 
The key 
powerful 
Albert E. 
Monk, president of the Aus 
tralian Council of 
ions (A.C.T.U.). 
51. of slight build 
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An author r 
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expand our basic industries—coal, iron 


Sir John Storey (left) interviewed by |. D. W. Talmadge. 


how unskilled, taking into account normal needs and cur 
rent economic conditions. 
The determined by 
yurt of Conciliation and Arbitration. 
“This is the protection we offer to the least skilled, 
explained, “so that they too may be assured a fair sl 
the riches of our 


basic wage is the Commonwealth 
( 
he 
are of 
land.” 

How serious is the Communist threat? 
than chicken pox. The 
fully checked. 
14.000 out 
Lr 


Not any more so 
virus is there but it has been success- 


Communist nembership is down to about 


of a population of more than 8,000,000. Every 
mmmunist candidate was defeated in the elections. In the 
labor movement as a whole the Re ds are a negligible but 


very noisy minority 


ht on management s problems we interviewed Si 
hn He is the director of 


a number of the largest 
industrial firms. He 


Federal Council of In 
stitutes of Industrial Management as well as the Immigration 
Planning Council. During World War HI, 


he headed the 
Joint War Production Committee of the Detense Depart 
nent 


} 
ilso heads the 
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To the Youth of America 


HROUGH Scholastic Magazines, | desire to 
convey very warm greetings from young 
Australia to young America. Our two coun- 
tries have much in common, even though we 

are widely separated by the Pacific Ocean. 
Australia is almost exactly the same size as 
the U. S. A., excluding Alaska, though your 
population is nearly twenty times greater than 
ours. We speak the same language or nearly 
so. A young friend of mine in Australia who 
had visited Britain and the U. S. A., once told 
me he could speak three languages—**The 
King’s English, The President’s English, and 

W. S. Kent Hughes <a . 8 99 

the Fair Dinkum English.” Our interests are 
also very similar, and more important still, our ideals are the same. 

It is to the youth of today that we look to preserve and foster the 
friendship and co-operation between America and Australia. 

The men and women of the future will, I hope, remember the deeds 
of their fathers, when Americans and Australians fought side by side 
to preserve the freedom of their countries: and will respond equally 
well whenever freedom is again threatened. 

On the other band, the peace of the world and the progress of man- 
kind depend very largely on the friendliness and co-operation of the 
English-speaking countries, and our willingness to lift our eyes to ever 


OS. (at Wn, bes 


Minister for Works and Housing and the Interior 


wider and wider horizons. 


This is a special issue on Australia written by our Foreign Affairs 
Editor, Irving De Witt Talmadge. He spent several weeks last summer 
in the continent “down under” on assignment for Scholastic Magazines. 





Australian politics outranks sports in popular interest 


Government 
and Politics 


Australia- for failure to pay their debts 
f the founding This “First Fleet is the 
mmonwealth Australians cal] it) reached 
iv of the first Botany Bay, a few miles 
inuary 1, 1901 south of the present city ot 
independent Svdnev yn January 26 
n independent 1788. This dav—January 26 
is celebrated each 
Australia Day 
irs that fo 
colonists were 
joined v more settlers. By 
1850, there were 400,000 people in SIX 
col yes 
ill be Then in 1851 gold was discovered 
is easy to sum it Ballarat—and the gold fever spread 
itively few dates far and wide. In the next four years 
» revolutions the population of Australia doubled and 
mtinents geologi re-doubled 
last to be settled Finally. on Jan. 1, 1901, the six self 
limbus” of Aus governing colonies formed a federation 
Cook. He was and Australia became a dominion in 
\ discovered the British Commonwealth of Nations 
mtinent in ° e . 
Constitution Like Ours 
Does that mean that Australia is ruled 
by the British government? Nothing in 
/ furiates the Australians more than this 
! ook : misconception. Of course, Australia is 
not the first ‘ not ruled by the British. As a dominion 
ropean t . Australia enjoys complete independence 
over Australia. As ain in both domestic and foreign affairs. 
early as 1606, a Her tie to the British Crown is volun- 
Netherlands navi \ tary and purely sentimental. The Gov- 
vator sailed into the ernor-General is the personal repre- 
Gulf of ¢ arpentaria sentative of the King, not of the British 
and explored a part itso Miatites government. Australians make their own 
of its eastern shore Menzies laws and treaties. The British govern- 
But the Dutch ment cannot interfere in Australian 


1 great 


never tried to settle the new continent affairs 
They called it “a barren accursed Australia has a constitution patterned 
earth.’ largely on the U. S. model. It also has a 
Oddly enough, it w American High Court, similar to our Supreme 
Revolution that led to the settlement of | Court. Australia is a federation of six 
Australia by the British. It had been _ ctates Queensland, New South Wales, 
the practice of the English government Victoria, South Australia, Western Aus 
to send many of its nvicts to the tralia, and the island of Tasmania 
American colonies Phe tevolution Legislative powers are divided between 
changed all that. A new outlet had to the federal government and the state 
he found. The English chose Australia governments, very much along our lines. 
Accordingly, in May, 1787, a fleet of We spent several days in Australia’s 
11 sailing ships left England for Aus- capital city, Canberra (pronounced 
tralia. They carried 1,500 people, of Canbra). It was planned by an Ameri- 
whom 800 were convicts. Most of these ean architect and laid out like Washing 
so-called “convicts” were not criminals ton—in circles 
They were political prisoners or poor In the center of the city is the Par- 


people who en sentenced to jail liament House. The Commonwealth 


Parliament is in Canberra. City wos planned 
by an American, is laid out like Washington. 


Parliament consists of a House of Rep- 
resentatives and a Senate. Members of 
both houses are chosen by popular vote. 
Elections are held every three years. 

Following the British system, the 
leader of the majority party becomes 
the Prime Minister and chooses a Cabi 
net. Both he and his ministers must be 
members of parliament and are directly 
responsible to that body. They remain 
in office until they either lose the confi- 
lence of parliament or there is a new 
election. The present prime minister is 
Robert G. Menzies of the Liberal party 

From 1941 to 1949, the Labor party 
was in power. Then, in the national 
elections in December, 1949, the two 
conservative groups—the Liberal party 
and the Country party—formed a coali 
tion which is now in control of the gov- 
ernment. 


Politics Outranks Sports 

From the press gallery in Parliament, 
we observed Australian democracy in ac 
tion. It was during the so-called “Ques- 
tion Time”—a period set aside for the 
cross-examining of Cabinet Ministers on 
the activities of their departments. 
There is nothing similar to this in our 
American system. 

Generally, politics is taken very seri- 
ously in Australia. This is possibly the 
result of compulsory voting. The driver 
of a taxi we were in had his radio tuned 
to a debate in parliament. Politics and 
sports—in that order—seem to be the 
most popular topics of conversation. 

Political campaigns in Australia are 
not as bitter as ours. As one Australian 
explained, “We never feel that our po- 
litical opponents are necessarily rascals 
ready to sell us out. It could just pos 
sibly be that they are right and we are 
wrong. No use getting excited over it.” 
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The Land and Its People 


Business is booming, the people are well fed 
and prosperous, and the life is leisurely 


As FAR back as 1850, U. S. novelist 
Herman Melville referred to Australia 
as “that great America on the other side 
of the globe.” The American visiting 
Australia in 1951 can only rub his eyes 
in amazement and confirm this pro- 
phetic observation. For there is a striking 
resemblance — in many respects — be- 
tween the two countries. 

Strictly speaking, it is not that Aus- 
tralia is so much like America, but that 
Australians are so much like Americans 
Actually, there is little difference be 
tween the average Aussie and the aver 
age Yank. 


Life Is Leisurely 


Like his American cousin, the Aus- 
tralian loves his freedom, his independ- 
ence. He is tough, proud, a rugged 
individualist—no respecter of “stuffed 
shirts.” He is also generous, friendly, 
hospitable, easy going. 

In this sunny South Sea island-conti- 
nent, life is leisurely, the climate is miid 


throughout the year, and earning a liv 
ing takes less effort than elsewhere. As 
a result, the Australians don’t rush, don’t 
hustle, don’t overwork. An outdoor peo 
ple, they are fond of gardening, surf 
bathing, sports. Theirs is a simple but 
pleasant pattern of life 


Well Fed People 


Shopping in Australia is a 
experience for an American. There is 
no sales pressure. You either buy what 
is offered to you or you don’t. No one 
tries to persuade*you or sell you “some 
thing just as good.” 

The get-rich-quick fever has never 
taken hold. As one Australian put it, 
“Mere wealth counts less in my country 
than anywhere else in the world.” 

The Australians have worked out a 
way of life which provides them with a 
high standard of living. There is a 
“floor” to earnings—a “basic [minimum] 
wage”—which assures even to the least 
skilled a fair share of the comforts of 
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Australia—nearly as large as the U. S. 


life. The basic wage is defined as “the 
normal needs of the average employee 
as a human being living in a civilized 
community.” 

The Australians are reputed to be the 
best fed people in the world. They con 
sume more meat, milk, butter than the 
average American. And, we might add, 
infinitely more tea. They drink tea with 
each meal and several times between 
meals! 

As for their appetite for meat, here 
are two revealing statistics. Our annual 
per capita consumption of beef is 63 
pounds; theirs—112 pounds. Mutton and 
lamb: we—seven pounds; they — 81 
pounds. Kangaroo steak is said to be 
quite a delicacy in the “outback” coun- 
try. But we can’t say that we tried it 


Social Reforms 


Australia has led the world in manv 
social reforms. There is insurance for 
the sick, the old, the unemployed. The 
government provides free hospital treat 
ment, free drugs, widows’ pensions, and 
child-care allotments of $.55 a week tor 
the first child and $1.10 a week for each 
child after the first. 

Primary education is free and com 
pulsory to the age of 14 or 15, varying 
in the different states. There are scholar 
ships and living allowances for vouths 


(Continued on page 20 





Pacific 
Power 


Australia and America face 
the future together in friendship 


Pear] 


month 


that fell on 
this 
the minds of 
th that they are 
island in 


HE bombs 
Harbor ten 
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exp mic’ in 
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ears age 
the 
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remote 
Isolatic 
and then 
It was during World War II that 
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ind secure on thei 
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grew stature 
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fense of 1omeland and on many 
far-flur ! t iwav from home 
wvered their banners 
the Pacifi in North 
the European continent 
ten Australian men 
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ippreciate the size 


PI 
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15 serve 
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i four mit of every ten 
Ameri that age 


During ¢ wal 
transformed 


group sé rved 


vears, the island 
into the 


Civilian 


ontinent Vas 
arsenal” of the South Pacific 
production was cut down to a mini 
mum to turn out sorely needed weapons 


of war for the Allied armies 


Australia, largest wool-growing country 
in world, is now enjoying a wool boom 


R. G. Casey, Minister for External Affairs, addresses a meeting of the Australian- 


American Association on sixth anniversary of 


With the same zeal and courage that 
she had displayed on the wal tronts, 
Australia later fought on the “peace 
fronts.” At the 


conferences, she 


postwar international 


became one of the 
recognized spokesmen of the smaller 
nations. Cutting through the sham and 
Soviet double-talk, she 
in defense of the true 
One of Australia’s 
outstanding statesmen the former 
Minister for External Affairs, Dr. H 
V. Evatt, was chosen in 1948 as presi 
dent of the l N Assembly 

When the Communists 
South Korea, Australia 
the first countries to respond to the 
United Nations appeal for armed aid 


hypocrisy of 
raised her VOICE 


ideals of democracy 


General 
ny aded 


Was among 


Peace and Democracy 


rhe aims of Australia’s foreign policy 


] 


mav be summarized as; (a) the preser- 


vation of peace id (b) the preserva- 
tion of her democratic way of life 

For the fulfillment of 
Australia depends largely 
operation with Britain and the United 
States Britain 
but they lean for support primarily on 
the United States 

The feeling of the average Australian 
for Britain is difficult to describe. It 
nearest thing to pure love in 
However, Am 


evel 


these aims 


upon co 


Australians love most 


is the 


international relations 


ica rates high in their esteem 
and the friendly 


1,000,000 of ou 


since the last war 
“invasion bv some 
Gls 

The mali 
Affairs in the 
coalition 


Minister tor Ex 
Liberal 


government, 


whe is 
ternal present 
Country party 
R. G. Casey, is a staunch friend of the 
United States. He told us that he has 
known the United States 1910, 
had been there a dozen times, and had 
visited every State in the Union. Mr. 
Casey was Australia’s first minister to 
the U.S., in 1940-41, and has been 
Federal President of the Australian 


since 


the Battle of the Coral Sea. 


American Association for several years. 

In a observed, 
“We friends in 
the world — and the first of these is 
our Mother Country, Great Britain 
Although she has been weakened by 
her efforts in the last war, we can 
count on her to the limit of her ability 
to help. And we have our great friend 
the United States of America, on whose 
friendship and sympathetic assistance 
can rely.” 


address, he 
real 


recent 


have only two 


I have no doubt we 


The Pacific Pact 


Australian-American relations went 
through their severest test during the 
dratting of the Japanese peace treaty 
Australians viewed with the deepest 
anxiety the American proposals for the 
rearmament of Japan. 

One member of Parliament said to 
us, “The memory of the last 
too clear to us to ignore the possibility 
of a revival of Japanese aggression 
Japan's future loyalty to the 
cracies is a guess. But if the rearming 
of Japan is an detens 
and beyond doubt the answer 
Russia, it must be 


War 1S 


demo- 


absolute 
measure 
to aggression from 
accepted 

It was the Pacific Pact that finally 
dispelled the misgivings about the r 
armament clauses in the Japan sé 
Treaty rhe pact signed in San Fran 
cisco on September 1, links the U.S., 
Australia, and New Zealand in a 
for-all, all-for-one” defense 
ment. It was hailed by Australians as a 
security guarantee” to their 
“from the world’s most 
nation.” 

The Pacific Pact opens a new era 
of close friendship between Australia 


and America 


“one 


arrang 


country 


powertul 


The two nations face the 
future with faith in the 
ultimate triumph of _ their 
cause—peace, freedom, and prosperity 
Australia’s foreign policy? It is the 
same as America s. 


boundless 
common 





FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 


Is the ‘‘White Australia’ Policy Justified? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


Under Australia’s immigration laws, only people whose 
ancestry is mainly European are admitted to the country 


tor permanent residence 


Since the end of World War II, 


nearly 500,000 Europeans—among them thousands of ref- 


ugees and displaced persons 
Asian 
tion is known as the 


began in the 


however, are not 


White 


immigrants 
stric 
The polices 


mM ide 


to introduce 


admitted 


“coolie” labor from the Sout} 


have found homes in Australia. 


1 his re- 


Australia” polic V 


19th century, when attempts 


Seas 


and China for work in the Australian goldfields and sugar 


cane industry 


No one disputes the right of every independe nt country 


) shall be 


} 


peen 


to decide for itself w! 
ritories. But the question has raised 
tralia to exclude Asians? 


In short, Is the White Australia 


YES 


The 
Asian immigration 

As H. E. Holt, Minister of Immigra 
tion, pointed out to Scholastic’s Foreign 
Affairs Editor, “This policy is 
at safeguarding Australia’s high 
based on 


Australia’ il 


Is purely economic 


reason for 


1imed 
solely 
standard of living. It is 
racial prejudice.” 


not 
Australians firmly believe that the 
Asian countries should be helped by the 
Western democracies. But they do not 
think that the answer to Asia’s problem 
is emigration. What the countries of 
Asia need primarily is technical and 
economic assistance, to help them raise 
their standards of living. And in this 
endeavor Australia is a leader 

This year, about 200 students from 
Asian countries were invited to come to 
Australia as guests of the government to 
study at local universities and technical 
institutions. The services of Australian 
experts have been made avaialble to 
various governments in Asia. Help has 
been given these governments to pro- 
cure scientific and technical equipment. 

Moreover, Australia is playing a lead- 
ing role in the Colombo Plan—a sort of 
Marshall Plan for Asia sponsored by the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Australia has already contributed $13, 
300,000 worth of supplies to Asian 
countries under this plan, and has guar 


policy justified? 


illowed to settle in its ter 


Is it wise for Aus- 


Most 


Australians, 


A pro and con discussion 


like these volunteer lifeguards, 


are well nourished and enjoy a high living standard 


anteed a total of $68,200,000 over the 
six-vear period 

Such projects as the Colombo Plan 
Australians believe, can do more to help 
Asia fight poverty than the admission of 
Asian immigrants. 

If all the Asians who would like to 
settle in Australia were admitted, the 
would soon be overflowing 
This would bring about 
owered standard of 


country 
with people 
unemployment, a 
living, and widespread poverty in Aus- 
tralia 

Secondly, the that 
could absorb would be merely a 
fraction of the more than a billion peo 
ple on the Asian continent 

Abolishing the “White Australia” 
policy would not materially help Asia 
lower the 


Australia 
tiny 


most 


and would only serve to 


standard of living in Australia 


Australia is largely an empty conti 
nent. With an area of 3,000,000 square 
miles (roughly the same as that of the 
United States), it has a population of 
only 8,186,000 (about. the same as that 
of New York City). 

True, more than half of Australia is 
uninhabitable—either too dry or too hot. 
But the rest of the country, most scien 
tists agree, could raise enough food to 
support a population at least three times 
f the 


its present size. In fact, the goal 


They fear Asian immigration would lower the standard. 


program is 
time!” 


government's immigration 
20,000,000 Australians in 

Australians admit that their country’s 
greatest need is additional people to 
Australia’s natural re 


oul 


help develop 
sources 

To the north and west of 
the Asia with 
‘teeming millions.” Australia 
more people. But Asians cannot apply 
They are barred by law. 

This policy is an affront to the over- 
crowded peoples of Asia—to the Japan 
ese, Chinese, Indians, and Indonesians. 
It is the cause of bitter criticism. It 
plays into the hands of Communist 


Australia 
their 
wants 


are nations of 


propagandists. 

At the present time 
mocracies are eager to win the support 
of the peoples of Asia in the struggle 
against Communist totalitarianism, the 
“White Australia” policy is endangeriug 
our common Cause, 

It is contrary to the truly liberal and 
democratic traditions of Australia itself 
It is contrary to the principles of the 
United Nations which Australia other 
wise is staunchly supporting—the prin 
ciples of human brotherhood and equal 
itv, without regard to race or creed, 

How can we build goodwill for the 
democratic cause in Asia, when a lead 
ing democracy locks its gates to Asian 
immigration? 

The “White Australia” policy is un 


ibolished 


when the de 


justified and should be 
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Navajos live in hogans, keep tribal customs, like most 
Indians refuse to adopt the white man’s way of life. 


the Indians are better edu 
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Today 
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before. But as a group the Indians are 
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Judged by the situation of the Nava 
jos and Hopis, who live on bleak reser 
vations in Arizona and New Mexico, the 
Indian's situation is desperate 
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Indian Facts and Fallacies 
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Government 


SINESS 
and 


are not taxed; (5) liquor is prohibited 


on the reservations, although a large 


, ] 
amount 1s peddle d ile gally. 
There are a number of 
tions about 


misconcep 
Indians that are widely be 
rich but ostra 
that 
doomed to 


lieved: that Indians are 
cized: that they live on a dole; 


they are a ling race 
imprisonment on 
extinct; that 
leave the 
that they refuse to 


let their 


Vans 
remain in a kind of 
reservations until they are 
they 
American continent 
Ame citizens o1 
children be educated in the modern 
manner; that the United States will not 
let them become citizens 

None of these misconceptions is true 

All full-ledged United 


States to live and work 


want non-Indians to 


become ican 


Indians are 


citizens, tree 
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anywhere in the country. They are not 
forced to live on reservations, although 
about 330,000 (out of 435,000) U. S. 
Indians do live on them with their 
tribes. They may vote in any State, un- 
less they cannot meet whatever quali- 
fications are laid down for voters by 
State law—such as poll taxes in a few 
States and literacy tests in nearly all 
States. 

Very few Indians are rich from royal 
ties on oil or land. Most of them are 
farmers, herdsmen, craftsmen, workers 
in tribal enterprises (canneries, lumber 
mills, other factories) on the Indian res 
ervations—or workers on farms and in 
towns off the The per 
capita income of all the tribes is only 
about $150 a year, as against a national 
average per capita income of $1,400 
There is no special dole for Indians. 
They may secure the same kind of re- 
lief other Americans do, if they need it 
Some draw regular old age and military 


reservations 


pensions. 

All but about 20,000 of 93.000 In 
dian school-age children go to school on 
reservations, or to boarding 
The Govern 


Indian 
schools away from home 
ment maintains 238 grade schools, 38 
high schools on reservations, 17 board 
ing schools. A Indian 
children go to Christian mission schools 
Haskell Institute in Lawrence, Kansas, 
is the only Indian that offers 
post-high school training. The Indian 
schools place heavy emphasis on voca 
tional training, but Indians are encour 
aged to attend regular American col 
leges if they can qualify 

What about the 20,000 Indian chil 
dren who are Most of 
them live on reservations where school 
facilities have not kept up with the 
growth of Indian population 

The Indians are multiplying 


few thousand 


SC hool 


not in school? 


not 


dying out. Their population, which was 
probably about 800,000 before the 
white man came, dropped to 240,000 
in the late 1890s. Now it is up to an 
estimated 435,000 and still increasing. 
There is a shortage of doctors and 
nurses, and the 64 Indian reservation 
hospitals are far from enough. But the 
almost heroic efforts of under-manned 
medical staffs have done much to im 
prove the health of the Indians—and 
check the downward trend of Indian 
population. 


We Honor Old Promises 


Our guardianship of the Indians costs 
about $50,000,000 a But we are 
simply carrying out promises written 
into Indian treaties made as far back as 
Then every Indian tribe 


year 


colonial days 
was recognized as an independent na 
tion treaties 
made by 
When the colonies won their independ 
ence they honored these treaties 

At the efforts 


made to induce the Indians to | 


and international were 


neighboring white colonies 


same time were 
pecome 
“civilized.” This was the beginning ot 
the Indian’s “White Man Problem.” 

European missionaries went among 
the Indians to convert them. Universi 
Harvard Dartmouth 
were established by English colonists 
for the specific 
“English and Indian youth.” 

But the Indians wanted only to trade 
with the white man. They had no de 
sire to change their way of life. This led 
to Indian treaty violations by white pio 


ties such as and 


purpose of educating 


neers who encroached on Indian terri- 
tory. These felt there was 
enough room for them too, Let the In 
dian adopt the white man’s way of life 
they said, and the 


to get along on much less land 


pioneers 


Indian would be able 


Wide World 


In White House ceremony after he signed a bill creating an Indian Claims Com- 
mission in 1946, President Truman holds a peace pipe smoked by Sitting Bull. 
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This conflict came to a head in 1829. 
The Andrew Jackson Administration 
nullified all Indian rights east of the 
Mississippi. Indians still in the east were 
moved west under a new promise of 
perpetual sanctuary on new territory. 
Indian territories were set up in what 
are now Oklahoma and the Dakotas. 


More Dollars and More Patience 


After having entered into 374 treaties 
with Indian nations, in 1871 Congress 
began to handle Indian questions by 
legislation. Bul the old treaties remained 
in effect and are stil! in force. The Bu 
reau of Indian Affairs of the Depart 
ment of the Interior, set up in President 
George Washington's time, has charge 
of seeing that the treaties with tribal 
“nations” are out. It also ad 
ministers some 5.000 acts of Congress 
affecting U. S, obligations to the tribes. 

Most Indian tribes now are working 
self-reliance under the Indian 
Reorganization Act of 1934. This act 
allows them gradually to convert their 
tribal organizations into local govern- 
ments. Their tribes may borrow money 
from the Government to carry out farm 
or set up tribal enter 


carried 


toward 


improvements 
prises. Young Indians may obtain loans 


to go to college. 

rhe icquiring experi 
ence and for the day 
when they can go on their own. But 
most of them are registered members of 
tribes. They retain their Indian tradi 
tions, beliefs and identity 

Indian Commissioner Dillon S. Myer 
says he has no doubt that the day of 
complete Indian self-reliance wil] ar 
But he sees it tar off tor some 
“I doubt seriously whether this 


Indians are 


business ability 


rive 
tribes 
goal will be reached for all Indians 
my lifetime,” he 
Many 
more patience are yet to be expended 
befor 
Whatever 
“Indian problem,” it is 


during recently de 


clared. more dollars and much 
the goal is achieved 
the 


seldom 


may be involved in 
very 
made a matter of racial prejudice. The 
nation was outraged last August when 
Sgt. John R. Rice killed in 
Korea, was barred from burial in a pri 
vate cemetery in Sioux City, lowa, his 


a soldier 


His family had selected a ceme 
tery which claimed to be chartered as 
a burial place for “white” people only 
Set. Rice Winnebago Indian. 
When President Truman learned of the 
incident he directed that Sgt. Rice be 
laid to rest in Arlington National Ceme 


tery in the nation’s capital. 


home 


was a 


way the vast 
wanted it. It 
that Sgt. Rice 
American for 


It was clearly the ma 


jority of Americans was 


their way of saying was 


more, not less, an his 


Winnebago ancestry—if there must ever 


be a distinction between groups of 


citizens 
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Bribery Gets Benched 


A New York judge last month 
sent five college basketball players 
to jail for taking bribes to control 
the score of varsity games. But he 
said colleges themselves were as 
much to blame as the athletes 
Saul Streit, charged that 
putting 


The judge 


nv colleges are too much 


emphasis on varsity sports. Recruiting 
of star plavers, paying them for plaving 
and creating them 
sets the 
vith gamblers, the judge said 


Judge Streit pinned responsibility on 


“snap courses” for 


stage for bribery and dealings 


1) fans, alumni, and coaches who in- 
nm winning teams, (2) college of 
make out ot 
ind know that big gate 


teams 


vl want to money 
ntests 

upon winning 
ve lowered moral stand 
ithletics, the judge said 
led to the worst sports 
Since last 
basketball 


been 


ge history 
to 20 star 
colle ves have 

g bribes fr m gamblers 
gedly paid them fo 

yreeind t ontrol the Most 


rotessional betting on basketball is not 


f } 
Tia SCOTE 


based on which team will win or lose 
but on the I 
alled the 

Fourteen players were tried in Judge 
Streit’s nine of them 


sent five t 


margin of victory. This is 


point spre id 


court. He gave 
suspended sentences. He 
ns of six months to one vear 


he said 


ts but were 


were not really col 
“athletes seek 


One lawyer for the play 


ing to cash in 
isked that the judge 

ra of 

s wanted to 


remember that 
buck and 
make 
bribed the 
eight te 


|. Seven more plavers will 


the easy 
extra 
gambler who 


vas sentenced te 


A PINT OF BLOOD—that may 


Understanding 


the EB. ait 


said: “Basketball and 
football become big business in 
many colleges. To it bluntly, an 
athlete is often ‘bribed’ in the begin- 
ning of his career to choose one college 
A college will offer him 
tuition. It will 
money. When he 
game, it gives him more 
Such practices by colleges are 


Judge Streit 
have 


put 


another 
books 


ovel 
tree board, and 


offe I 


play Sa 


expense 
good 
money 
dishonest.” 

In addition, the 


colle ges have 


judge found that 
lowered their scho 
admit athletes 
who got poor grades in high school. In 


some 
lastic requirements to 
some cases the colleges paid the play 


ers’ way to preparatory schools so they 

could make up admission credits. Other 
: ; 

colleges changed official records 


to indicate that athletes who were poor 


have 


grades good enough for 
Once in school, the 
allowed to take 


students made 
cr lhe ge admission 
plavers sometimes ar 
easy courses 

“Such practices are 
crooked,” Tudge Streit said 

Reaction to the judge's remarks came 
rapidly. City College of New York ad 
mitted the high school records of two 
basketball players had been changed 
City College also announced it would 
ban all recruiting practices and would 
return to a completely amateur sports 
program. This would take it out of big 
time college basketball competition, its 
officials said 
T heodore 


downright 


McKeldin of Mary 


Gov 


. 


:4 
é 


U_ 8. Navy photo from Acme 


save the life of some wounded soldier in Korea— 


was given by every man aboard the aircraft carrier Oriskany. Last month the 
ship sailed into the East River in New York City with crewmen standing so that 


their white caps spelled out this challenge: 
Latest week's reports show that donations are above 


100%—Can you?" 


“Hi New York—Oriskany can do 


ony previous week since last winter, but still below what's urgently needed 


land ordered an investigation into ath- 
letic policies and practices at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. Maryland’s unde- 
feated and untied football team will 
play Tennessee in the Sugar Bow] on 
January_1. President H. C. Byrd of 
Maryland admitted the university gave 
athletes, in addition to scholarships, $15 
a month for laundry money. He said 
Maryland wouldn't change its program 
because of an “obscure judge’s re 
marks “a 

The National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation majority of its 320 
member colleges and universities want 
college 


said a 


tighter control ove! 
athletics 

Ten college presidents were asked by 
the American Council of Education to 
study athletic problems. The 10 edu- 
cators will confer each month for the 
next several months trying to draw up 
i plan for getting sports programs under 
the complete control of college officials 
rather than coaches and alumni. 

What's Behind It: A report by the 
Carnegie Foundation in 1928 criticized 
over-emphasis on varsity sports. Some 
colleges cut down recruiting and aid 
to athletes at that time. But since that 
time, new pressures have arisen. Greater 
sports patronage, television, special 
scholarships for athletes, the big post- 
season bowl games have provided added 
impetus for winning. Now many col- 
such steps as: 
elimination of off-season training for 
athletes, dropping of special scholar- 
ships. for athletes, reduction in admis- 
sion fees for college sports events, and 
stiffer academic requirements for stu- 
dents who compete in intercollegiate 
sports. 

One traditional football powerhouse 
Georgetown University in Washington 
D. ¢ idoned football because 
it was too expensive. Yale recently an- 
nounced it would give up spring train- 
ing tor football. . 

This “de-emphasis” will not mean the 
Colleges recognize that 
athletics are a and important 
part of their teaching programs. Yale, 
Princeton and Harvard, pioneers in 
football competition, recently restated 
their policies toward athletics: Keep 
the players on the same footing with 
other students, give them no more and 
no less than others get 

The Carnegie Foundation’s 46th an- 
nual report, issued last week, declared 


placed 


considering 


leges are 


h aS « ha 


end of sports 
sound 





that a sound sense of moral values 
should be one of the principal aims of 
education. The report stated that the 
sports scandals and revelations of cor 
ruption among some public officials 


should arouse the American people.” 


Fewer and Better Farms 


Down on the farm, things aren’t 
what they used to be. They’‘re a lot 
better. 

That’s the story 
t ‘the 
farming in 1950. It’s a story of 
of fewer horses 


by the Bureau 
month on 


told 
Census’ report last 
ftewe1 
tarms, but bigger ones 

id mules, but more tractors; of fewe1 

nants and share-croppers, but a grow 
ig proportion of farm owners; of tewer 
cres of farm land, but more output per 
wre 

Many farms have been combined into 


worked by 


large units which can be 
rather than by hand 
tools as the hoe and the More 


ind more farms have electricity, tele- 


machinery such 


plow 


phones, and radios 

Here are the statistics: There were 
3,384,000 farms in 1950 (6,097,000 in 
1940). Today's 210.5 
acres in size {174 acres in 1940). There 
were 3,500,000 farm tractors in 1950 

500,000 in 1940). Eighty per cent of 
the farms in 1950 had electricity (30 
per cent in 1940). There were 59,764, 
000 cattle and calves in 1950 (60,674, 
1940). Since 1945, the Bureau 
reported, farm horses and mules have 
declined by 3,700,000—and since 1920 
by more than two thirds 

This summary of American farming 
is rounded out by Agriculture Secretary 
Brannan’s report last month to the 
United Nations Food and Acriculture 
Organization in Rome: Total U. S. farm 
production—crops and livestock—in 195] 
will be 40 per than the 
1935-36 average 


farms average 


736 in 


cent greater 


Hello — Guam? 


Now you can pick up your tele- 
phone and call up somebody on 
Guam—our farthest-away posses- 
sion. 

Commercial radio-telephone service 
from the mainland U. S. to Guam, 5,000 
miles away in the Pacific 
Ocean, opened last month. Guam lies 
east of the Philippines and south of 
Japan. Last year the island received a 
civilian government after being run by 
the U. S. Navy for more than 50 years 

Times are changing in trans-Pacific 
communications. When your father was 
a boy, people who wanted to send mes 
sages to the Far East usually used the 
cable—an underwater telegraph line. 
The only cable linking the U. S. and 
the Far East is owned by the Com- 
mercial Pacific Cable Company. The 
first line was laid in 1902 from the U.S 


western 





“Mister X“ 


In the summer of 1947 the maga 
zine Foreign Affairs published an 
article that bore no signature except 
i mysterious “X.’ 

The article set tongues chatter 
ing. It proposed that the U. S. 
should build a strong fence around 
the Communist world to keep Rus 
sia from grabbing more territory 

Remember—that 1947 
Less than two vears before. we had 
Russia 


Was in 


been comrades-in-arms with 
in the war against Germany and 
Japan. After the war we tried to 
get along with Russia in construct 
ing the framework of a sound post 
Somehow, the Russians 
didn’t seem to cooperate. Americans 
What should be done 
“Mister X’ 


keeping Russia from 


Wal peace 
were puzzled 
about Russia? 


“containment 


prope sed 


getting any more territory than she 
had already acquired 

George F Kennan has neve id 
mitted that he wrote the article. He 
never said that he didn't write it 
either, but nobody doubts he is 
“Mister X.” And there is no doubt 
that he is the man who put “Mister 
X's” idea of “containment” into prac 
tice in U. S. foreign policy 

This month it was announced that 
Kennan, chief architect of our pres 
may be 
Soviet 


ent policy toward Russia 
our next ambassador to the 
government 

George Kennan was born in 1904 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. In 1925, 
as he was graduated from 
Princeton University, he became a 
“career diplomat.” He started at the 
bottom, as a vice-consul in Switzer 
land. In the early 1930s the State 
Department picked a few men for 
spec ial training in Russian language 
literature, history, and politics. One 
of the group was Kennan 

In 1933, when the U. S$ 
nized Soviet Russia and exchanged 
ambassadors with the Soviet govern 
ment for the first time, Kennan went 
to Moscow as one of the embassy 
secretaries After three 
Moscow he was moved 
other assignments. But he 
Russia again for the wartime con 
ference at Yalta between President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Prime Min 


as soon 


recog 


vears in 
around on 
was In 
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George F. Kennan 
Winston Churchill, and Mar 

shal Stalin 
Kennan’s uncle, 
George Kennan, had been an expert 
on Czarist Russia. The nephew 
made himself an authority on Com 
munist Russia. In 1947 Secretary of 
State George Marshall picked him 
“Policy Planning 
Committee.” As America’s “global 
Kennan’s name was sel 
the headlines. But his 


woven into the 


ister 


also named 


to head a new 
planner,” 
dom in 
thoughts were 
speeches of high officials 
in the “cold 


and his 
ideas into our moves 
war.” He and his men set out to 
the 


if they were sitting 


figure out what would do to 
annoy the U.S 
in the Kremlim, and how we 
counteract Russian efforts 

About two years ago Kennan took 
a vacation to write and study—and 
think. He is now at the Institute fo 
Advanced Study in Princeton, N. | 
This fall he published a new book, 
American Diplomacy, 1900-1950 
“Let’s not be too ambitious.” he savs 
in effect in the book. “Let's not 
shout too much about our ideas of 
Let’s talk firmly but 
the Russians, as one 
to another, both en 
chance to exist in the 
world. The Russians don't want 
open war with the United States. 
They may pull in their horns and 
leave the free world alone.” 

As ambassador to Russia, Kennan 
mav have a chance to try this kind 
of calm but hard-boiled diplomacy. 


could 


democracy 

quietly with 
strong power 
titled to a 








mainland to Honolulu. In the next four 
years service was extended to the Philip 
pinés, Japan, China, and Guam. 

This fall Commercial Pacific asked the 
Federal Communications Commission 
for permission to go out of business. The 
company has lost a million dollars in the 
past five years. Its cables are old and 


repairs are costly. All service to Japan 
and China ended when the Pacific war 
broke out—just 10 years ago this week 

In 1950 the cable company handled 
only 16 per cent of the messages from 
the U. S. mainland to Hawaii. Most 
messages now go bv racdio-telegraph 


There are also radio-telephone con 








Atomic Lampshade 


for 
hang outdoo 


This isn t voul 
pb lor 


lampshade 
but te 

atomic bomb target 
Heat ot bomb blast 
vould scorch paint on the insice 
ot the lampshade The brass rod 
center block heat rays 
and throw an image ol itself on 
the scorched part of the shade 
By means of numbered and let 
tered grid lines on the 
the height of the blast and the 
point directly beneath the blast 


Sin 
possible 


ireas the 


would 


shade 


could be figured from observing 
the position of the image thrown 


by the brass rod 
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ncluding most of E urope ind the main 

land of Asia. Radio-telephone conversa- 

tions to Guam go over the re gular long 

Oakland, California 

and then by radio broadcasts which are 
make 


avesdre p on 


nections trom the U. S. to yuntries 


distance lines t 


it impossible for 


the 


scrambled” to 
nvone to conversa 
tion 

is bad 


but it West 
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vears the Federal Gov 


have 


For several 
ernment and the 48 States 


ct ntrol ot 


be en 


] 
i dispute ove several 


ion acres of ubmerged land 
low-tide 


tel 


land lies between the 
three to 


coastline of 


nts from 


il ng the 


Ttile 
lexas ind Li lands 
are rich with oil deposits which pri 

ympanie vant to develop 
Oil | Troubled Waters 


Scholastic, Sept. 19, 1951 


these tice 


uisial 


nae 


t the tidelands 


Anew angie 


hed its head above 


push 
A well-known 


ispute has 
ispute a 


vutdmobile 


» waters 


and sey 


+ 


rip.” Tl 
t! 


IS SCTIp 
em t ecelve 


ot acres ot public 


Uncle Som’'s Lond Policies 

large quantiles 
old 
ind 


iid tor almost 


ou 


The 


of this scrip trom musty attics 


desk drawers chests 


a hun 


a 
- LLL LLL OL ll lle 


ern Union operates 10 cables under the 
Atlantic. This fall the company put in 
new equipment which will permit each 
cable to carry words 
than ! 


three times more 


per minute formerly could be 


( uried 
What's Behind It: Western 


cable improvement projects will allow 


Union's 


its 10 cables to carry more than 60,000 
Does the 


great speeding up and increase in vol 


000 additional words yearly 


Land for Paper 


dred years because it was believed 
Mr. Cord says he paid 
a million dollars fon 


worthless 


than 


more this 
scrip 
Land scrip o1 
sued by the Government in the early 
days of the Republic. This was one 
vav of distributing the millions of 
cres ot public lands owned by the 
nation. By the Louisiana Purchase of 
1803 and lates the public 
lands of forest and prairie 
ilmost to the Pacific 
At first, huge are sold tor 
song to commerci il land compa 


warrants were Is 


cessions 


stretched 
as were 
nies, which led to much shady specu 


lution. Later tracts 


} 
ted canal railroads for 


large were 


K ind 


hts of way 


the 
which now in 
Michi 


territory 


In some areas, particularly 


orthwest Territory 
les Ohi 


ind Wisconsin 


] 
clu 


Illinois 
gan the 

vas divided into townships six miles 
square Each 
divided into 36 sections, or 144 quar 


Indiana 


township was sub 


ter sections of 160 acres each, which 


might be bought by settlers at ver 


low price s In Cat h township one or 


two sections were set aside for the 


support of free public schools. 


ume of international communication in 
modern times contribute to peace and 
world understanding? 


Battles of the Cold War 


While truce talks seem to be pro- 
gressing in Korea (see U. N. News 
page), there is no sign of any truce 
in the global “cold war’ between 
the East and West. 

The past two weeks produced these 
new chapters in the “pin-prick war” 

1. The United States charged that 
Russian fighter planes, attacking with 
out warning, shot down a Navy bomber. 
The plane, under U. N. command, was 
on a weather reporting mission and car- 
three officers and seven enlisted 
men. The U. S. said the plane was fly- 
ing over the open ocean off Siberia. 
The Russians admitted firing on the 
bomber, but insisted that the plane had 
crossed the Siberian frontier at Vladi 
vostock and was over Soviet soil. 

2. Another U. S. plane is missing after 
getting lost and wandering close to or 
across the [ron Curtain in eastern Eu- 
rope. A C-47 transport took off from 
Munich, Germany, on a flight to Bel- 
grade, Yugoslavia. Near the Yugoslav 
border with Hungary and Rumania, the 
pilot radioed that the plane was fired 
and Rumanian 


ried 


upon by Hungarian 


A major part of the public lands 
was issued in the form: of scrip to 
veterans of the various wars of the 
United States, particularly the Revo- 
lution, the War of 1812, the Mexican 
War, and the War Between the 
States. After that the practice 
stopped. Public lands were nearly 


PPP PPP EEL OOO OO) 


exhausted 
Soldiers’ Pay 


Continental soldiers who fought in 
Revolution for three years or 
more, and who received no pay be- 
cause the Congress was so poor, were 
about 6,000,000 acres of 
public land across the Alleghenies 
Many of these grants of scrip were 
used by the families who got 
But the still be 
honored by the Government. 
Secretary ot the Interior Oscar L. 
( hap nan, on advice of the Depart- 
counsel refused to ex- 
change tidelands for the old scrip 
Cord and others have acquired. They 
hold that the tidelands are not “pub- 
lic lands’, jn the meaning of the law; 
that scrip does not apply to mineral 
that the lands 


the 


granted 


never 


them scrip must 


ment has 


lands anyway, and 


cannot be surveved 
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frontier guards. Then the plane dis 
appeared 

3. The Communist government of 
Hungary accused the United States of 
tailing to live up to a bargain. A few 
months ago Robert A. Vogeler, Ameri 
was released from a 
Hungarian prison. The U. S. Govern 
ment, according to Hungary 
to return Hungarian goods seized by 
the Nazis during World War II, if Mr 
Vogeler were released. Hungary said 
that only an “insignificant part” of these 
goods have been returned. In Washing- 
ton, State Department officials refused 
comment. 

4. President Truman took action that 
will increase the tariff on many imports 
from Russia and Poland. After January 
5, the U. S. will not give Russia and 
Poland the benefit of certain tariff re 
ductions made under past trade agree 
ments. 

5. The Soviet government 
the United States of plotting under- 
ground activities against Russia and her 
satellite countries.. The charge was 
based on a clause in the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1951, recently passed by 
Congress. This clause authorizes the 
President to spend up to $100,000,000 
to help persons who “are residing in o1 
[are] escapees from” Soviet Russia o1 
her satellites. The aim is to bring these 
persons into the military forces of the 
NATO, “or for other purposes.” 

Soviet Russia maintained that the 
violates the Roosevelt-Lityvinov 
agreement of 1933. This pledged the 
two countries not to support subversive 
organizations against each other 

In rejecting the protest, the State 
Department declared that Russia “con- 
sistently supports subversive activities 
against the United States and other na- 
tions of the free world.” 

What's Behind It: In former 
“incidents” like the shooting down of 
the two planes last month might have 
led to open war. What changes in inter 
national affairs may help explain why 
powerful nations nowadays let such in- 
cidents without declaring war? 
Could this sort of pin-pricking go on in 
definitely without leading to armed 
conflict? 


100,000 Casualties 


U. S. casualties in the Korean War 
have passed the 100,090 mark. 

Up to mid-November, the announced 
list of Americans killed, wounded, and 
missing in Korea numbered 100,176 
including 16,972 dead after 17 
months of fighting. During World War 
BB. VU. &. reach the 
100,000 mark until we had been in the 
war for 20 months 

Official U. S. estimates of Communist 
casualties in Korea up to September 20 
total 1.324.956 


can businessman 


promised 


accused 


clause 


years, 


pass 


casualties did not 
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Peace by Christmas? 


negotiators in the Korean wat 
hurdled their first big obstacle last 
week. They agreed on a_ temporary 
cease-fire line. Now the truce teams 
are hard at work trying to give the 
world a Christmas present 
Korea 

The temporary truce line becomes 
final if the negotiators can settle the 
rest of the armistice problems by De 
cember 27. These problems are: (1) 
setting up an inspection system to make 
sure that neither uses the truce 
period to build up its armed forces in 
Korea; (2) exchanging war prisoners; 
3) “recommendations to the govern- 
ments concerned.” This last item will 
probably have to do with proposals for 
withdrawal of non-Korean troops from 
Korea 

In the meantime, fighting continues. 
It negotiations are completed success 
fully by December 27, all Communist 
troops will move north of the cease-fire 
line and all U. N. troops, south of the 
There will be a two-and-a-half 
zone two 


Truce 


peace in 


side 


line 
mile neutral 
armies. 

The cease-fire line follows a range of 
hills, some of which have recently been 
the scene of fierce fighting. The cease 
fire line is very similar to the battle line 
(heavy black line) on the map in the 
U. N. News section of our November 7 
issue. 

If truce terms aren't completed by 
December 27, the cease-fire line will be 


between the 


shifted to the actual battle line where 
fighting is then going on. 

It may not be easy to settle the three 
remaining issues. The U. N. last week 
demanded a joint inspection team that 
could visit any part of Korea to see 
whether the truce is being carried out 
The Communists indicated that they 
would not admit U. N. truce inspectors 
behind their lines. 


ON THE © NEWS 

1. Underline all correct phrases in the 
parentheses: Compared with 1940, U.S, 
(are more numerous; are 
machinery; have 


farms today 
larger; have 
more horses and mules). 


more 


2. One “hot war” has cooled off as 
agreement was reached on a cease-fire 
_, but the “cold 
S. planes were shot 


line in ie 
war’ went on as [ 
it and disappeared near — 
and __ , and the government 
ey _ accused the U. S, 
ot failing to carry out a “deal” concern- 
ing Robert Vogeler 
LL Tie VS 
trom the mainland U. §S 


named 


farthest 
is an island 
in the 


possession 





Ocean 





4. Most trans-Pacific 
(cable 


messages now- 
radio-tele- 
television 


adays are sent by 


graph; radio-telephone 


Wide World phote 


THESE TEEN-AGE WAR PRISONERS don’t seem unhappy at being ‘‘guests’ of 
the United Nations at a prisoner-of-war camp on Koje Island, off the coast of 


South Korea. 


The boys, ages 13 to 17, were messengers in the Chinese Com- 


munist army before their capture. An older war prisoner (at right) is reading to 
them. In prison camps on Koje the U.N. holds 102,000 North Koreans and 
21,000 Chinese. Classes are held in such subjects as history and the principles 
of democracy. Many of the prisoners are said to have become anti-Communist. 
Meanwhile, high U.N. officers charge that the Communists have murdered 6,000 
or more captured Americans in Korea. (See U. N. News in last week’s issue.) 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words 


1. AUSTRALIA 


lila Is 


Aust 
mtinent 


Asia 
Aus 


ver-p »pul ition 


1uge to be alfecte 
} 
immigration lies 


pe 
idmit Asiatic 


students for study 


scien 
pur 
pose ‘ 
4. Com: 
ire strengthened it 
Australia’s 


nunist propaganda efforts 
Asia 
standard rt 

} 


ined 


My score 


nt 


C. For each of tl lowing state 


nents, write the word TRUE if the 
t. Lf the 
false, substitute the 
nake the 


icized 


statement is corre statement is 


that will 
statement true for the ital 


rd. Ea Total 20 


Ww rd 


h counts 4 


1. Two-thirds of the 

Australians are settled in the southern 

ind eastern coastal areas of the coun- 

try 

Cotton is the chiet 
Australia 

3. Blackouts in Aus- 

tralian cities are due to the sh tage 


of manpower 


industry in 


4. The only impor- 
tant mineral lacking in Australia is oil 
5. During World 

War II Australia feared invasion by 


the Chinese 
My score 


to the left of each of 
the 


D. On the line 


the following statements, write 


in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


number preceding the word or phrase 


which best completes the sentence 


Each « 2. Total 16 
The 

bout 

1,000,000 3 
8.000, 000 4 


population of Australia is 
20,000,000 
100,000,000 

ibout the 


l 
I 


irea Australia is 
re 
Texas and ¢ 
bined 
New England 
the United States 
the following are 
yf Australia 


mayor 
except 

2 | 

> woo! 

2. whea 4 
All of the 
ristic of Australian 


rubber 


} 


tollowing are charac 


te industry, 

except 

l. a “basic wage” for workers 

2. frequent strikes and lockouts 

3. settlement of labor disputes 
by conciliation and arbitration 

for workers 


Minister of 


4. social insurance 
The 
Australia is 

1. Sir John Storey 
2. Albert E. Monk 
3. Robert Menzies 
4. Winston Churchill 
T 


} 
I 


present Prime 


1e government of Australia is 

that of the United 

States because 

1. both the states and the na- 

tional government have power 

the Prime Minister is respon- 
sible to the President 

3. the cabinet is responsible to 

the President 

there is no governor-general 

representing Great Britain 


similar to 


Since Australia is a British Do- 

mimon, it 1s 

1. not free to determine its own 
foreign policy 

2. dependent upon Britain tor 
defense 

3. independent of Britain 

4. partly a British colony and 
partly independent 

Australia and the United States 

ire joint members of the 

i. Pacific Pact 

2. North Atlantic 
ization 

3 Marshall Plan 

4. Organization of 
States 


Treaty Organ 


A 
American 


My score 


ll. READING A MAP 
Open your magazines to the map on 
page 9. On the line to the left of each 
# the following questions, write the 
Each counts 3. Total 12 

; _____|. In what part of 

Australia is the Great Barrier Reef? 
__2. How 
is it from Brisbane to Canberra? 


inswel 


many miles 


- 3 In which direc 
tion would you proceed if you were 
to fly from Sydney to Darwin? 

4. In what 


gold mines located? 


part of 


Australia are the 


My score 


ill. AMERICAN INDIAN 

On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is largely true about American 
Indians today and an “F” if it is a mis- 
taken idea commonly held about In- 
3. Total 12, 


dians. Each counts 


Indians are a vanishing race. 
Most Indians own oil wells 
Most Indians live on reservations. 


Indians are American citizens 


My score My total score____ 


My name en 


1951 


Quiz for Dec. 5, 





WORDS to 
the WISE 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


ostracize—A verb. To banish from cer- 
tain privileges. The word is derived from 
the Greek ostrakon, “a tile or shell used 
in voting.” 

In 508 B. C. Athens adopted a consti- 
tution and a democracy. Each 
year at an assembly of the people the 


bec ame 


question of whether a citizen was acquir- 
ing dangerous power was raised. No one 
But if there was an affirma- 
served notice that 


was named 
tive answer, the 
the question would be voted on at a spe- 
cial meeting two months later. Each citi- 
zen came with a ballot prepared. If he 
thought the state was being endangered 
by some man, he wrote the name of that 
man upon his ballot. Otherwise he cast a 
blank ballot. If the majority of the ballots 
named one person, that person was ban- 
ished from the state for the next ten years. 

Paper was rare and costly in those days, 
and ballots were written on a common 
object like a broken piece of tile or a bit 


of shell. 


senate 











The Drover’s Wi 


She was a pioneer woman in every sense of 
the word, but she liked women’s things, too 


“WHE two-roomed house is built of 

‘| round timber, slabs, and stringy- 

bark, and floored with split slabs. 

4 big bark kitchen standing at one end 

is larger than the house itself, veranda 
included. 

Bush all round — bush with no hori- 
zon, for the country is flat. No ranges 
in the distance. Nothing to relieve the 
eve save the darker few 
she-oaks which are sighing above the 
waterless creek. Nine- 


green of a 
narrow, almost 
teen miles to the nearest sign of civili- 
zation —a shanty, on the main road 

The drover (sheep herder), an ex- 
squatter, is away with sheep. His wife 
ind children are left here alone. 

Four ragged, dried-up-looking chil- 
dren are playing about the house. Sud- 
denly one of them yells: “Snake! 
Mother, here’s a snake!” 


Reprinted from The Prose Works of 
permission of Angus 


Henry Lawson by 
Australia. 


and Robertson, Ltd., Sydney 


The gaunt, sun-browned bushwoman 
dashes from the kitchen, snatches her 
baby from the ground, holds it on her 
left hip and reaches for a stick 

“Where is it?” 

‘Here! into the wood-heap!’ 
yells the boy a sharp-faced 
urchin of eleven. “Stop there, mother! 
I'll have him. Stand back! I'll have the 


m 
beggar! 


Gone 


eldest 


“Tommy or you'll be bit 
Come here at once when I tell you, you 
little wretch!” 

The 
carrying : 
Then he 

“There it 
and darts away with clyb uplifted. At 
the same time the big, black, yellow- 
eyed dog-of-all-breeds, who has shown 
the wildest interest in the proceedings 
breaks his chain and rushes after the 
snake. He is a moment late, however, 
and his nose reaches the crack in the 


come here 


reluctantly 


himself 


voungster comes 
stick bigger 


vells triumphantly 


than 


goes — under the house!’ 





HENRY LAWSON 


slab just as the end of its tail disappears 
Almost at the same moment the boy's 
club comes down and skins the afore 
said nose. Alligator takes smal] notice of 
this, and proceeds to wmdermine the 
building; but he is subdued after a 
struggle and chained up. They cannot 
afford to lose him 

The drover’s wife makes the 
dren stand together near the dog house 
while she watches for the snake. She 
gets two small dishes of milk and sets 
them down near the wall to tempt it 
to come out; but an hour goes by and 


chi} 


it does not show itself. 

It is sunset, and a_ thunder 
storm is coming. The children must be 
brought inside. She will not take them 
into the house, for she knows the snake 
is there, and may at any moment come 
up through a crack in the rough slab 
floor; so she several armfuls 
of firewood into the kitchen, and then 


neal 


carries 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Land and Its People 
(Continued from page 9) 


who want to go to universities or techni- 
cal institutes. 

Australia was one of the pioneers in 
women’s suffrage. She also originated 
the type of secret ballot now used in 
elections in all democratic countries, 
and known as the “Australian ballot.” 
Australia, too, is one of the few nations 
to have a sort of reverse “poll tax.” 
Failure to vote is punishable by a fine of 
seven dollars. There is little crime in 
the country and even less corruption. 


Boom in Wool 


Io some extent the national traits of 
the Australian people have been shaped 
by the land they inhabit. Their country 
is huge, a continent unto itself, nearly 
as large as the United States. But un- 
like the United States, one-third of Aus- 
tralia is almost entirely without water 
and virtually uninhabitable; another 
third is semi-arid and can support only 
small numbers of peaple. Consequently, 
two-thirds of the 8,000,000 Australians 
live along the moistened eastern and 
southern coasts, supported by the rural 
the 414,000-square-mile 

Basin Che 


resources 


wealth of 
Murray 


River country is 
sufficient to 


civilization 


1 in natural 


ric 
support a large industrial 
mineral 


In tac he only 
lacking is 

Ho 
living? Woo!l-growing 
Australia is the greatest wool 


The re 


important 


Australians earn their 


is the prince ipal 


w do the 


industry 
pr lu ng country in the world 
are 14 times as many sheep is peopl 
in Australia! 

visite | me mn the 


ns in New South 


th 
the 


} 
‘ep 
Stile l 


ry 
ihere 


mo le] 
Wales 
tender ire that is given 


Mer 


saw 


no sheep \ustralia’s 


precious 

rn Heece 
Lucky for 

bre iking DOOM In 


have ky 
war level. The woo 


i record 


Australia there is 


wool today Prices 
keted t ; the 
rocketec » SIX times the pre 
1 1 
i-growers are the new 
iristocracy of the countr These newls 
1 } 
rich are in evidence everywhere. They 
drive about in shiny cars 
the hotels 


expensi 


Thev crowd the might lubs 
I One hears fabulous stories 


the theatres 
m made up 
bal 
iles, a wool 
unable 
Svdney 


unt 


’ in 


in importance to wool are 


} 


| 
heat beef. Australia is a leading 


“Ww 


and 
exporter ~ both these 


commodities 


Power Shortage 


However, it is industrially that Aus 


tralia has made the greatest strides 


Continued on page 97 


Australian Jottings .--From a Reporter's Notebook 


Place names in Australia intrigued 
and charmed us. Most of them are of 
native origin. Here are some—Wonga- 
willi, Goodooga, Toowoomba, Wagga 
Wagga, Korrikorri. We could list dozens 
more but we pity the typesetter 


° ° o 


Australian slang is as vast and com 
plicated as ours—and just as colorful. 
We picked up some of it, but never 
quite dared use it. Samples: wowser 
stuffed woop-woop—the _ sticks 
ding dong burgoo—stew, boko 
nose. And, of course 
knows dinkum oil 


shirt 
sw ell 


evervone by now 


. o . 


It takes time for the American to get 
attuned to Australian speech. A’s are 
generally sounded as I's and consonants 
are frequently slurred. Theirs is not an 
“English” English and least of all an 
“American” English (though U. S. slang 
thanks to Hollywood, creeps into their 
talk). It is an “Australian” English. And 
who is to say which is right? 

Certainly I don’t go along with the 
captious Boston professor visiting the 





country who insisted that “Written Eng 
lish is used but seldom spoken in Aus 
tralia.” Hasn't the guy ever been to a 
Dodger game at Ebbets Field? 


And finally a brief “postscript” to a 
20,000-mile safari. It happened on my 
return trip. I was to change planes in 
Chicago fer New York. By that time I 
had been on planes for three days and 
three nights. Frankly, I was sick of 
planes. 

When I had left Sydney, the ther 
mometer registered at a chilly 30. In 
Chicago, it was a humid, insufferable 
90. There was no wind in the Windy 
City, not even a breeze. 

I had to wait four hours for a New 
York-bound plane. This did not disturb 
me particularly. I was happy to be off 
planes, on firm, immovable terra 

At the airport, I wandered into the 
Marshall Field restaurant, the noise of 
the plane still droning in my ears. 

As I entered, the hostess rushed over 
to me. “I have a table for your, sir,” she 
said cheerily, “here by the window—so 
you can watch the airplanes.” 





For “runny” nose or stuffy head 
The best advice is: Go to bed! 





Don’t let a cold get a head start. -At the first sign, go 
to bed. Drink hot lemonade and other juices. Be kind to 
your friends—keep away from them till you’re well again. 

















WHAT DOES HAMILTON 
MAKE BESIDES WATCHES 2 


($5.00 to Edna Meincke of Jorsey City, N. J.) 


Hamilton makes many new and unusual instruments 
for national defense. These intricate mechanisms 
could be built only by Hamilton with its special skills 
and facilities acquired from years of fine watchmaking. 


WHO WORE THE 
FIRST WRIST WATCH 2s 


($5.00 to Jimmy Mellinger of McKeesport, Pa.) 


Queen Elizabeth received the 
first wrist watch on record as a 
New Year's gift in 1572. Though 
lavishly set with priceless gems, 
it varied between one and two 
hours a day—a crude timekeeper = 
compared with a Hamilton cost- 
ing as little as $4922. 


WHAT MAKES 
A WATCH RUN? 


($5.00 to Felix Polo of Tampa, Fic.) 

The mainspring is a watchs 

only source of power. As 

it unwinds, it makes the 

finely regulated watch 

mechanism run—in much the same way 

that a spring makes a mechanical toy 

work. Mainsprings made of Hamiltons 

exclusive new metal, DYNAVAR, are the finest 

and longest-lasting in the world. 

mus a Question ,gout TIME, : Shown above: LAURIE —gold- Filled, $64.00 

RS = SENOS Fn eects FOR ONE CLINTON —stainless steel #49. 22, Your jeweler 
has a wide selection of fine Hamiltons 
priced from $49-22 up. 
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Copr., 1951, Hamilton Watch ¢ Pr clude Federal tox. All orices subiect to change without notic / 

















BOY dates GURL 
(iy ted. 


_— nine-letter word, starting 
with C, means a time of year 
to giving will, and 
H-R-I-S-T-M-A-S! Correct! 
Next juestion What three-letter 
rd. starting with N, means the time 
begin planning your Christmas fe 

N-O-W! ( 


que 


dedicated good 


gaiety? ( 
w 
wrect! 
ms were 

ne: What k 


oa have? 


lub would 
rtaining. WI 


of this question—prob 


I iristmas en 


ush of pre-( 
neglected to state the 
But whether 


members, O! 


iasm size 


social club i social 
lub consists of 25 just 
ou and two or three girl friends, or a 

“crowd of us who go around together’ 
everybod) give 

during the Christmas holidavs 


wants to and go to 


So here are a tew suggestions for a 
small. a medium-sized, and a large 
sized crowd 
small 

vite three or 
be held in 
Then plan your 


P rhaps 
four c yuples 


liv ng 


crou d 
your 


space iV tilable 


nate ute tobrasst tM ith pemncl TAP 


Decorate vor living 


room 
silver Christmas 
a table when 
refreshments—or dinner, if 
ambitious! For place 
Christmas-tree ornaments 
written (with 
of each guest 


evergreens and a tiny 
Seat 
serve 


really 


tree your guests at 
vou 
you re 
cards, use 


on which you've white 


poster paint) the name 

Plan to play paper-and-pencil games 
Here’s one that’s fun: Ask each guest 
(1) the name of the book he'd 
like to receive for Christmas; (2) the 
name of a something to 
wear; (4) where he'd like to go on a 
trip; (5) anything else he'd especially 
like for Christmas. Collect the papers 
and then read them aloud, concealing 
the identity of the Ask the 
guests to guess who wrote each list 
i prize to the guest who correctl) 
identifies his the basis of 
what they want for Christmas 

Charades, Twenty Questions, and 
Making the Most of Christmas (how 
many words can you form using the 
letters in the word Christmas?) are old 
suitable for 


to write 


2 
record {J} 


writers. 


Give 
friends on 


stand-bys that are a small 


group 

With a small group, you might plan 
to trim tree (if this 
isn’t a traditional family activity), sing 
and perhaps 
size of 


your Christmas 


carols, listen to records 


dance, depending on the vour 
room! 

A medium-sized crowd. If you live in 
i house, you probably don’t have to 
worry about noise and space. You can 
play Blindman’s Buff or Sardines—if 
you want to. Or you might start the 
party off with this amusing game: Give 
each guest a red string stocking with 10 
wrapped “candy kisses” in it. (The boys’ 
‘kisses” will be wrapped in green paper 
and the girls’ “kisses” in red.) Each 
guest must go around asking questions 
ind talking to all the other guests. Each 
time a question is inswered yes or no, 
a forfeit must be paid to the questioner. 


Boys may question other boys and col- 
lect forfeits, but their score will be 
higher if they collect them from girls 
Scoring for boys: green, 5 points; red, 
10. The opposite will be true for girls 
who will receive 10 points for green, 
and only 5 for red, their own color. 

Or perhaps you'd like to spend most 
of the evening singing carols. Then give 
each guest (as he enters) a slip with the 
name of a Christmas carol written on it 
ind tell him to search for other guests 
hold ng the song 
When the give 
tl each 


name of the 
arranged, 
talk to 
her and get acquainted (if there are 
then call 
Every 


same 
groups are 
em a few minutes to 
w faces in the group and 
each group to sing its song 


«ly, naturally, will join in! 

If vou'd like a more informal holiday 
ask your friends to come home 
with you after caroling or skating, o1 
after the Christmas program at school 
or church. If it’s cold, serve hot soup 
ind sandwiches or hot chocolate and 


party 


( okies 

A large crowd. If your crowd is so 
large you're afraid you'll have to “leave 
half of them out,” plan to have an open 
house. Word your invitations so that 
half of the crowd arrives from 3 to 5 
p.m. and the other half from 5 to 7 p.m 
(or any other convenient time system). 
Because guests come and go all during 
the party, it isn’t necessary to plan a 
definite program of activities, although 
you can play any of the games sug 
gested for the other parties if you like. 
Mostly, though, your guests will want 
to sample your fruit punch, cookies, and 
small sandwiches—and talk to one an 
other about “what I want for Christ- 
mas” or “what I got for Christmas”! If 
you don’t have an album of Christmas 
records, it’s a good idea to borrow or 
buy one for the occasion. Background 
music of carols, a wreath in the window, 
and a sprig of mistletoe above the en 
trance door will be all the atmosphere 
you'll need for an open house 

If a school gym or a large game room 
is yours for the planning, then give a 
Christmas dance Christmas tree 
ornaments and strings of colored lights 
for decorations. Make a funny-faced 
Santa Claus out of three bushel baskets 
covered with red crepe-paper. Give 
Santa a “soft head” of pillows and put 
candy canes in his big bag 

You can also guarantee a 
Christmas” by decorating your gym 
with snowflakes (cut-out shapes from 
paper doilies) sprinkled with silver dust. 
Dust some evergreen branches with 
artificial snow and put blue cellophane 
over the lights for an “icy” effect. 

Make the theme of every party and 
dance “a good time for everybody.” 
Plan mixer dances and have a hospi- 
tality committee to see that everyone 
has fun all even 


Use 


“white 


iw long. 
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The Drover's Wife candid shots right from the start... 


(Continued from page 19) 


there The kitchen 
rathe an earthen 
1 this 


ground 
large, 


the childret 
floor or 


takes 
has no 
one called a floor’ in 
part of the 

roughly-made 


She 


bush There 1s a 
table in the 
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center of 
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They 


mere 
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girls 
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beside it to watch all night 
She has an eve on the ¢ 
a green sapling club lai@ in 


are two 
the a) su i¢ 
ts dark 


and snatches 


babies gives supper, 


she 


up some 


before it gt goes 
house 
expecting to 
snake any 
the kitchen 


down 


see Or 


and sits 


ner, and 
re adiness 


] } 
her side iso her sew 


py ot the Young 


on the dresser by | 


Ing basket and a c 
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About the Author... 


Henry Archibald Lawson was the 
of a Norwegian sailor who left his ship 
for gold in New South 
Wales, married an Australian girl, and 
settled in the land “down under.” Law- 
son childhood in the bush, 
where this story is laid in the late 1870s, 
and the drover’s wife in the tale might 
have his Until he 
died in 1922 at Lawson was consid- 
ered the spokesman of Australia. 
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to prospect 


spent his 


been own mother. 
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She has the 


room. 


Ladies’ Journal 
dog into the 
Tommy turns in, 
savs he'll lie awake al] night 
that blinded snake 
His mother asks him how 1 


brought 


protest, but 
smash 


ul re I 


ind 


any times 
has told him not to swear ; 
He 
bedclothes 
‘Mummy! 
wif his club 


she 
lub with him under the 
Jacky 
Tommy's skinnin 
Make him take it out.” 
‘Shet up, you little—! D’yer 
want to be bit with the snake?” 
Jacky shuts up 
‘If yer bit,” Tommy 
“you'll swell up, an 
Y blu 
mother? 
don’t frighten the 


Says 


has his ( 
and protests 
me alive 


Tommy 


says atter a 
an’ 


till 


ause smell 


turn red an’ green al all over 
bust. Won't he, 
‘Now then 
Go to sleep,’ 

The 
sleep, 


, 
plains of 


Vel 
child 
she 
children go to 
and then Jacky 
“skeezed Ml re 
Presently 


two 
and now 


younger! 
com- 
being room 
is made for him 
“Mother! 
I'd like 


Tommy 
them little 
their blanky 


Savs listen to 


possums to twist 
necks 

And Jacky protests drowsily 

“But they don’t hurt the 
blanks!” 

Mother: “There, I 
teach Jacky to swear 


us, little 


told you'd 
But the remark 


you 
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Easy to Take Flash Pic- 

tures, too! You just plug 
in the handy flash unit for 
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bulbs. Your pictures 
always sharp with the 
focus Argus 75 lens 


dark 
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Easy to Sight and Com- 
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Argus 75 Christmas package at your 
Dealer's today! 
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makes her smile. Jacky goes to sleep 

Presently Tommy asks: 

“Will you wake me if the 
comes out?” 

“Yes. Go to sleep.” 

Near midnight. The children are all 
asleep and she sits there still, sewing 
and reading by turns. From time to 
time she glances round the floor and 
wallplate, and, whenever she hears a 
noise, she reaches for the stick. The 
thunderstorm comies on, and the wind, 
rushing through the cracks in the slab 
wall, threatens to blow out her candle. 
She places it on a sheltered part of the 
fixes up newspaper to 


snake 


dresser and 


protect it. At every flash of lightning, 
the cracks between the slabs gleam like 
polished silver. The thunder rolls, and 
the rain comes down in torrents. 

Alligator lies at full length on the 
floor, with his eyes turned towards the 
partition. She knows by this that the 
snake is there. There are large cracks 
in that wall opening under the floor of 
the dwelling-house. 

She is not a coward, but 
events have shaken her nerves. A little 
son of her brother-in-law was lately 
bitten by a snake, and died. Besides, 
she has not heard from her husband for 
six months, and is anxious about him. 


recent 
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It's a brand-new Reming- 

ton Quiet-riter to help you 

} zip through homework... 

turn out neater term papers 

and reports ... pick up higher grades! 

It's the only portable that has Amaz- 

ing Miracle Tab... a larger size Paper 

Cylinder ...a patented Simplified Rib- 

bon Changer . . . and a standard office 
typewriter keyboard. 

Be sure to ask your folks for a Rem- 

ington Quiet-riter this Christmas. Tell 

them it’s the complete portable type- 


THE COMPLETE OFFICE TYPEWRITER 


on Lhd ? 


writer... just the right size for fastest, 
best typing performance! 

Free Touch Method Typing Book and 
Deluxe Carrying Case included. 


REMINGTON 


WITH MIRACLE TAB 


aproouctor Memington. FRand. 
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He was a drover, and started squat- 
ting here when they were married. The 
drought of 18— ruined him. He had to 
sacrifice the remnant of his flock and 
go droving again. He intends to move 
his family into the nearest town when 
he comes back. In the meantime, his 
brother, who keeps a shanty on the 
main road, comes over about once a 
month with provisions. The wife has 
still a couple of cows, one horse, and 
a few sheep. The brother-in-law kills 
one of the latter occasionally, gives htr 
what she needs of it, and takes the rest 
in return for other provisions. 

She is used to being left alone. She 
once lived like this for eighteen months. 
As a girl she built the usual castles 
in the air; but all her girlish hopes and 
aspirations have long been dead. She 
finds all the excitement and recreation 
she needs in the Young Ladies’ Journal, 
and, Heaven help her! takes a ~ asure 
in the fashion-plates. 


Fler husband is an Australian, and 
so is she. He is careless, but a good 
enough husband. If he had the means 
he would take her to the city and keep 
her there like a princess. They are used 
to being apart, or at least she is. “No 
use fretting,” she says. If he has a good 
cheque when he comes back he will 
give most of it to her. When he had 
money he took her to the city several 
times — hired a railway sleeping com- 
partment, and put up at the best hotels. 
He also bought her a buggy, but they 
had to sacrifice that along with the rest. 
The last two children were born in 
the bush — one while her husband was 
bringing a drunken doctor, by force, 
to attend to her. She was alone on this 
occasion, and very weak. She had been 
ill with a fever. She prayed to God to 
send her assistance. God sent Black 
Mary — the “whitest” gin (female abori- 
gine) in all the land. Or, at least, God 
sent King Jimmy first, and he sent 
Black Mary. He put his black face 
round the door post, took in the situa- 
tion at a glance, and said cheerfully: 
“All right, missus—I bring my old 
woman, she down alonga creek.” 
One of the children died while she 
alone. She rode nineteen 
carrying the dead 


was here 


miles for assistance, 
child 

It must be near one or two o'clock. 
The fire is burning low. Alligator lies 
with his head resting on his paws, and 
watches the wall. He is not a very beau- 
tiful dog, and the light shows numerous 
old wounds where the hair will not 
grow. He is afraid of nothing on the 
face of the earth or under it. He hates 
snakes and has killed many, but he will 
be bitten some day and die; most 
snake-dogs end that way. 

Now and then the bushwoman lays 
down her work aud itches, and lis- 





tens, and thinks. She thinks of things in 
her own life, for there is little else 
to think about 

The rain will make the grass grow, 
and this reminds her how she fought 
a bush-fire once while her husband was 
iway. The grass was long, and very 
dry, and the fire threatened to burn 
her out. She put on an old pair of her 
husband’s trousers and beat out the 
flames with a green bough, till great 
drops of sooty persiration stood out on 
her forehead and ran in streaks down 
her blackened arms. The sight of his 
mother in trousers greatly amused 
lrommy, who worked like a little hero 
by her side, but the terrified baby 
howled lustily for his “mummy.” The 
fire would have mastered her but for 
four excited bushmen who arrived in 
the nick of time. It was a mixed-up af- 
fair all around; when she went to take 
up the baby he screamed convulsively, 
thinking it was a “blackman”; and Alli- 
gator, trusting more to the child’s sense 
than his own instinct, charged furiously 
and (being old and slightly deaf did 
not in his excitment at first recognize 
his mistress’s voice but continued to 
hang on to the moleskins (tight, white 
cotton velveteen trousers) until choked 
off by Tommy with a saddle-strap. The 
dog’s sorrow for his blunder, and his 
anxiety to let it be known that it was 
all a mistake, was as evident as his 
ragged tail and a_ twelve-inch grin 
could make it. It was a glorious time 
for the boys; a day to look back to, and 
talk about, and laugh over for many 


years. 


..., thinks how she fought a Hood 
during her husband's absence. She 
stood for hours in the drenching down- 
pour, and dug an overflow gutter to 
save the dam across the creek. But she 
could not save it. There are things that 
a bushwoman cannot do. Next morning 
the dam was broken, and her heart was 
nearly broken too, for she thought how 
her husband would feel when he came 
home and saw the result of years of 
labor swept away. She cried then. 

Again, she fought a mad bullock that 
besieged the house for a day. She made 
bullets and fired at him through cracks 
in the slabs with an old shotgun. 

She also fights the crows and eagles 
that have designs on her chickens. Her 
plan of campaign is very original. The 
children cry, “Crows, mother!” and she 
rushes out and aims a broomstick at 
the birds as though it were a gun, and 
says, “Bung!” The crows leave in a 
hurry; they are cunning, but a woman’s 
cunning is greater. 

Occasionally a bushman, or a villain- 
ous-looking sundowner (vagrant), comes 
and nearly scares the life out of her. 


(Continued on page 28) 


1 side when you say: 
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A gift with the gen-u-ine official 
Spalding label. You can be like 
your favorite stars—when you play 
with Spalding-made sports equip- 
ment. In sports gifts, here are just 
a few of the many to help young 
athletes play a better game. At 
modest prices, too. 
* * + 
Little League Baseball Equipment 

If you are a Little Leaguer, remind 
Dad that Spalding supplies Official 
equipment. 


Pancho Gonzales 
Tennis Racket 


Phil Rizzuto Glove 
Little League Base Ball 


Sammy Baugh Sid Luckman 
Foot Ball Foot Ball Jim Hegan 
Catcher's Mitt 








Long Shots 


OME time, when you have a couple 
S of years to spare, try to figure out 
how the baseball writers could have 
picked Gil MeDougald over Minnie 
Minoso rookie-of-the-vear in the 
American League 

I don't want to take anything 
from Gil. The young Yankee is a mighty 
fir ball player. He hit 
two different positions well 
great World Series 

But his record doesn't compare with 
Minnie’s. The White Sox whippet out 
hit Gil by 20 points, made 50 more hits 
loubles, 10 more triples. 11 


more 


as the 
way 


306, play ed 


and h aid a 


11 more 
20 more steals, and 11 
Only in home rs did Gil 
have the edge, 14 to 10 

Also remember that Minoso played 
six different the 
American League in triples and stolen 


more runs 
runs-batted-in 


positions, led entire 


I in doubles 


oases and finished second 
ind runs scored 

Now here’s the joker. Only two weeks 
before, the very same fellows who 


elected McDougald American League 


Bb Be ABigTimeGrid Star 


rookie-of-the-year voted as follows for 


the most valuable player in the league 


Yogi Berra, N. Y. 184 
Ned Garver, St. L._...—-:157 
Allie Reynolds, N. Y..... 125 
Orestes Minoso, Chi ees 120 
Bob Feller, Cleve... ——s«a1#'18 
Ferris Fain, Phila 103 
Ellis Kinder, Bos... —(iéi' 
Vic Raschi, N.Y... = 64 
Gil McDougald, N. YY... 63 
10. Bobby Avila, Cleve... 49 


Notice that Minoso finished a good 
fourth, while McDougald was a distant 
ninth. Remember, this was for the most 
valuable-player crown—a far, far higher 
honor than the rookie award. So how 
could the voters turn around two weeks 
later and pick McDougald over Minoso? 


e@ @ @ Funny thing about football. A 
halfback can look like a million bucks 
Set al] kinds of records. Make all the 
All-American teams. Then turn out to 
be a dud in the pro game which is the 


With A Reambny? 


Football| 


Kyle Rote —All American | 


with the New York 
Football Giants — 
worked with Rawlings 
co design these footballs 
They're especially made 


co help you play like a | 


big-time gridiron star 
Every one bears Kyle 
Rote’s autograph 


For passing, kicking and 
handling, they can't be beat 


And they've got che features | 


and rugged quality that’s made 
Rawlings equipment a winner on 
football fields from coast to coast. See 
them at the Rawlings dealer 


EXTRA 





PLAY NO GIA 














Fred Neher Consolicat News Features tne 
“This is my wife’s idea. She claims 
it always works when she’s trying to 
reach a bargain counter in a store.” 


acid test tor college stars. Only the truly 
great can make the grade in the play- 
for-pay ranks. 

Take Al Pollard. Big Al the 
workhorse of the super 1950 Army team. 
The experts raved about him. They 
touted him as ‘a sure-fire All-American. 

Well, Al dropped out of school this 
season and signed with the N. Y. Yan- 
kees for a big bundle of $. The experts 
predicted that Al would “burn up the 
league.” He didn’t burn up anything. 
Didn't even singe it. He failed to make 
the grade and had to be let go at the 
waiver price. 

It’s happened to many other super 
stars. Recall Bob Chappuis? After a 
sensational season at Michigan, Bob 
signed a record pro contract ($100,000 
for three years). He never showed any- 
thing. 

On the other hand, some of the great 
est pro stars never were heard of on a 
back in their college 


was 


national scale 
days. 

Marion Motley, the Cleveland 
Browns’ all-pro fullback, never was 
picked for anything at the U. of Ne 
vada. 

Joe Geri, the Pittsburgh Steelers’ all- 
pro halfback, was just another back at 
the U. of Georgia. 

Joe Perry, of the San Francisco ‘49ers, 
played for a little schoo] called Comp- 
ton (Cal.) Junior College. 

Getting back to Pollard. I don’t want 
to be unfair. Several years ago, in a 
similar column, I pointed out how 


Bobby Layne, the No. 1 college player 
of the previous season, was just a third- 
string sub with the Bears. Shortly after- 
ward, Bobby was traded to the Detroit 
Lions, and immediately became one of 
the star passing quarterbacks in the 
league 

Herman L. Mastn, Sports Editor 


Kyle Rote’s booklet “HOW TO 
PASS” exploins all the fine points 
in the ert of passing. t's FREE with 
every Kyle Rote footba’ 


\ \\\ j/ 





PASS A HINT TO THE FAMILY 
—a Kyle Rote football makes « swell 
Christmas present. 
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Land and Its People 


Continued from page 20) 


During the past ten years, factory em- 
ployment has risen from 565,000 to 
more than 900,000, and the number of 
factories increased from 27,000 to 
41.000 

This vast industrial development has 
drawn heavily on the pool of Australian 
labor. There are some 130,000 jobs un- 
filled today. It has also made large de- 
nands for fuel and power to run the 
plants. The simple fact is that since 
World War II Australia has expanded 
her industries without expanding her 
production of electric power in propor- 
tion. As a result, industrial and domestic 
consumers of power in all parts of Aus- 
tralia are suffering today from severe 
short iges. 

One sees everywhere huge billboards 
urging the public to “switch off’—cut 
down on the use of electric power. In 
Svdney, there are “blackout days” once 
i week in different zones of the city. We 
visited one of the leading industiialists 
in Australia and found him using a 
kerosene stove to heat his study—electric 
heaters are considered “unpatriotic” 
these davs 

Recognizing that power is the key- 
stone of Australia’s national develop- 
ment, the various states are pushing 
ahead with programs that provide tor 
the construction of a total of 56 new 

wer stations by 1958. These will in- 

ease the generating capacity from to- 
day's 2,123,000 kilowatts to an estimated 
5.574.500 kilowatts 

The greatest sir gle undertaking 1S 
the Snowy Mountain Hvdro-Electric 
Scheme, begun in 1949. This mammoth 
engineering project, which will take 20 
ears to complete, will provide an 
dditional 3,000,000 kilowatts of powe1 
It will also increase the nation’s water 
storages for irrigation. The project is 
being financed by the Australian 
Federal Government. Its total cost will 
exceed $400,000,000 


Prosperity ‘Down Under” 


, 
There is an air of prosperity about 


ustralia today. Business is vod. jobs 
plentiful. The national income for 
7,540,000, - 


than 


Australia iccording 
ign Minister H. V. Ev 
nousing more I ) cheaper 
ng, and more freedom than in any 
he nation 
f which we 
» much in t bstract have been 
ealized in pr t tf greatest ex- 
nt.” And that, or siting reporter is 
ippy t ittest, is ikum oil the 
(4 spel truth 
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at QUANER OATS 
for knergy/ 





You get more energy from oatmeal 
than from any other whole-grain cereal! 


THE GIANT OF THE CEREALS 
1S QUAKER OATS! OATMEAL 


’ 
A GIANT in Nutrition! TOPS "EM All! 
To hav eer i , Yes, oatmeal tops all 
To have more energy and be more popular—join ether whole-grain 
the smart fellas and gals who eat energy-giving cerealsinFood-Energy, 
Quaker Oats several times a week! You get more Protein, Vitamin By, 
energy from oatmeal than from any other whole- and Food-lIron. 


grain cereal! 
| 


A GIANT in Flavor! 

| Taste the creamy-delicious smoothness and 
tempting flavor of Quaker Oats. See why it’s the 
most popular cereal in the world! 


A GIANT in Value! 


Less than i¢ a serving for the bounteous benefits 
f nf £ er 8 Queker and Mother's Oots 
of Quaker Oats! are the same 


| lmonoy morning, eat good hot Quaker Oats! 
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tells the suspic 10us-look 


and two 
the dam, or 
he alwavs cun 


boss 


ows-taced swag 
perhaps itinerant worker) 
r satisfied himself that there were 
e place—threw his swag 


and demanded 


It was sun- 


1 batten from the 
sofa, loosened the dog. and confronted 
the stranger, holding the batten in 
one hand ‘and the dog's collar with the 
other. “Now you gol’ said. He 
looked at her and at the dog, and said, 
‘All right, mum,” in a cringing 
and left. She was a determined-looking 
woman, and Alligator’s yellow eyes 
gleamed unpleasantly besides, the 
dog's chawing-up apparatus greatly 
resembled that of the reptile he was 
named after 

She has few pleasures to think of as 
she sits here alone by the fire, on guard 
against a snake. All days are much the 
same to her; but on Sunday afternoon 


down then. She got 


she 


tone 
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FIND 10 MISTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE and 

FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 
A pretty young lady named Kay 
Was listless and tired all day 


MR. PEANUT 


SAYS, ‘MA/L YOUR 
ENTRY EARLY” 


But once 
She gave 


Example 


with a sigh 
Planters a try 


PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 
READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


. Anyone under the age of twenty may compete 
Study the scene above and list on a sheet of paper ten mistakes 
you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick 
Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 
Planters bag wrapper or label bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut 
with each entry, of send a hand-drawn facsimile showing Mr 
Peanut. On top of page write your name, home address, city 
and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. 

. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 400, 351 Fourth Ave., 


Sth ns sie 00 
bth mine (total 
of 20) - 
noradle 

200 eee ee 


each 


$1.00 each 


Men- 


8-ot 


New York 10, N. Y 


to arrive by midnight February 15, 1952 


No entries accepted after that dote 

Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct list of 10 mis- 

tokes, and whose limericks ore considered best by the judges. 
The judges’ decision is final. Winners will be announced in the 


issue of this magazine of April 16, 


1952, as well as direct by 


mail. No other acknowledgement of entries will be made. In the 
event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize identical with that 
tied for will be awarded each tying contesiant. 





she dresses herse!t, tidies the children, 
smartens up baby, ane goes for a lonely 
walk along the bush-track, pushing an 
old perambulator in tront of her. She 
does this every Sunday. She takes as 
much care to make herself and the 
children look smart as she would if 
she were going to do the block in the 
city. There is nothing to see, however, 
and soul to You might 
walk for twenty miles along this track 
without being able to fix a point in 
your mind, unless you are a bushman. 
This is because of the everlasting, 
maddening sameness of the stunted 
trees—that monotony which makes a 
man long to break away and travel as 
far as trains can go, and sail as far as 
ships can sail—and further 

But this bushwoman is used to the 
loneliness of it 

She is glad 


not a meet 


when her husband re 
turns, but she does not gush or make 
a fuss about it. She gets him something 
good to eat, and tidies up the children 

She seems contented with her lot. She 
loves her children, but has not time 
to show jt. She seerns harsh to them 
Her surroundings are not favorable to 
the development of the “womanly” or 
sentimental side of nature 


I; MUST be near morning now; but 
the clock is in the dwelling-house. Her 
candle is nearly done; she forgot that 
she was candles. Some 
wood must be got to keep the fire up 
and shuts the dog inside and 
hurries round to the wood-heap. Th 
rain has cleared oft. She seizes a stick 
pulls it out. and the whole 
pile collapses 


out of more 


so she 


( rash! 


Yesterday she bargained with a stray 


native to bring her some wood, and 


work went in 


ab 


she 
missing cow. She 
an hour or so, and the native made 
# his time. On her return she 
was so ast mnished to see a good heap 
of wood by the chimney, that she gave 
him an extra fig (plug) of tobacco, and 
praised him for not being lazy. He 
thanked her. and left with head erect 
ind chest well out. He was the last of 
iis tribe and a King; but he had built 
that wood-he ap hollow 

and tears spring t 
again by the 


while he was at 


search of a was 
sent 
! 


good UsS¢é 
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She is hurt now, 


her eves as she sits down 
table. She takes up a handkerchief to 
the but P *kes her eves 


with her The hand 


tears away 


wine 

bare finger instead 
tf holes 

ch, to the 

i keen very 


erchief iS full 

This s 

ft th 1Of S} 
the 

she will 


her lau surprise 


keen 


tine 


rake 
has 
oar eee ind some 


amuse bushmen with 
n amused bet like 
sat down 


inc. the 
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rubbed against her dress and “cried 
too.” Then she had to laugh. 

It must be near daylight now. The 
room is very close and hot because of 
the fire. Alligator still watches the wall 
from time to time. Suddenly he be- 
comes greatly interested; he draws him- 
self a few inches nearer the partition, 
and a thrill runs through his body. The 
hair on the back of his neck begins to 
bristle, and the battle-light is in his 
vellow eyes. She knows what this 
means, and lays her hand on the stick. 
Che lower end of the partition slabs has 
a large crack on both sides. An evil pair 
of small, bright bead-like eyes glisten 
at one of these The snake—a 
black one—comes slowly out, about a 
foot, and moves its head up and down. 
The dog lies still, and the woman sits 
as one fascinated. The snake comes out 
. foot further. She lifts her stick, and 
the reptile, as though suddenly aware 
of danger, sticks his head in through 
the crack on the other side of the slab, 
and hurries to get his tail around him. 
Alligator springs, and his jaws come 
together with a snap. He misses, for his 
nose is large, and the snake’s body close 
down in the angle formed by the slabs 
and the floor. He snaps again as the tail 
comes round. He has the snake now, 
and tugs it out eighteen inches. Thud, 
thud, comes the woman’s club on the 
ground. Alligator pulls again. Thud, 
thud. Alligator gives another pull and 
he has the snake out—a black brute, 
five feet long. The head rises to dart 
about, but the dog has the enemy close 
to the neck. He is a big, heavy dog, 
but quick as a terrier. He shakes the 
snake as though he felt the original 
curse in common with mankind. The 
eldest boy wakes up, seizes his stick, 
and tries to get out of bed, but his 
mother forces him back with a grip of 
iron. Thud, thud—the snake’s back is 
broken in several places. Thud, thud— 
its head is crushed, and Alligator’s nose 
is skinned again. 


holes. 


.... lifts the mangled reptile on the 
point of her stick, carries it to the fire, 
and throws it in; then piles on the wood 
and watches the snake burn. The boy 
and dog watch too. She lays her hand 
on the dog’s head, and all the fierce, 
angry light dies out of his yellow eyes. 
The younger children are quieted, and 
presently go to sleep. The dirty-legged 
boy stands fur a moment in his shirt, 
watching the fire. Presently he looks 
up at her, sees the tears in her eyes, 
and, throwing his arms around her neck 
exclaims: 

“Mother, I won’t never go drovin’; 
blarst me if I do!” 

And she hugs him to her worn-out 
breast and kisses him; and they sit 
thus together while the sickly daylight 
breaks over the bush. 
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More “big-machine” features 


than any other portable. 


This year make it the gift of a life- 
time for someone you love —a 
Royal Portable. How beautiful . . . 
how thoughtful . . . how enduring 
. .. the ideal gift to help people to 
a successful career in life. 


‘Phe new Royal has both right 
and left “‘Magic’’ Margins! Twice 
as much quick magic in setting 
margins. Position, press, margin 
set! As easy as turning on a light 
switch! A Royal exclusive! 

Your fingers get away like a rab- 
bit with the new Speed-King Key- 
board and high speed key action. 


UY, 


Portable 


J The easiest- 
writing portab 
ever built ! 


The new ROYAL with “Magic” Margin 


Office typewriter specifications, 
Finger-Flow Keys of non-glare 
plastic. Truly, this is the world’s 
fastest portable. 


And there’s greater visibility in 
setting tab stops. It also has a new 
revolutionary Contour Case. PLUS 
Picture Window writing line visibil- 
ity, new Paper Lock Scale for easy 
centering, spacing, and tab ar- 
rangements. Plus exclusive ‘““Touch 
Control.’ Long writing line—a full 
9 inches. 


Truly THE Standard Typewriter In 
ize. 


fe 


“ No. 1 Portable 


Made by the worlds largest manufacturer of typewriters 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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| domes C. Boudreau, Dean 
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SENIORS imortco's Mow Seoe- 


tiful and complete line of Modern 
“4 GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


earn sensational commission 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


me ¥ rf Sehool Classmates the 

f GRADUATION NAME CARDS 
tr ffe v 

highe B 

CRAFT_CARD’ SPECIALTIES 

235-N. Pl ittsbureh 0. Pa 


STAMPS 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stomps. If the 
gdvertisement mentions the word ‘approvals,’ the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a selection 
of other stomps known as ‘ approvals.” Each of these 
approval’s stamps hes o price clearly marked. If 
you keep any of the ‘approval’ stamps you must 
poy, for them and return the ones you do not wish 
to buy If you do not intend to buy any of the 
opproval stamps return them promptly, being 
careful to write your name and address in the upper 
left-hond corner of the envelope in which you re- 
turn the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will do all in 
their power to protect their readers from unfair 
practices. Any reader who considers that he has 
been deceived as a result of his response to an 
advertisement in Scholastic Magazines is urged to 
appeal to the Executive Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
tines, 351 Fourth Ave, New York 10, N.Y 


900 STAMPS 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
ALSO APPROVALS WRITE TODAY! 


FOR 
ONLY 


uP TO lSe 


MYSTIC STAMP CO., Camden 75. New York 


t HYDERBAD SET print- 

TION GAUGE ond MILL /- 
METER SCALE Given to Approva/ Ap 
plcants who send 10- for mailing to 


GLOBE STAMP 


| 


























Dor 
The five Netherlands “ae 


N November 12 t therlands 

sued a sen postals 
! 

! Tals are used a 

They 


raise 


charity stam] 


are 1s 


ordinary post ips 


sued to elp rhinent money 


' 1} 
haritable 


for « rposes 

The Netherlands 
every year for child well 
it sold 11,505,000 and 
raised $121,000 for needy children. The 
d to buy food, clothing, 
medicine for them, pav their hos 


dental | ind send them 


ISHICS SCI postals 
are. I 


stamps 


waist vear 


such 
money Was tl 
and 
pital and 
to summer amps 

semi postals, 


' 
numbers on it 





This is the official United Nations post- | 
age meter stamp now in use. Imprint is 
in red. Stamp shows outline of Secre- 
teriat Building at United Nations, N. Y. 


The first is the amount of money which 
the Post Office receives for the stamp. 
The second is the amount which goes 
to the Netherlands’ charity fund. 

The 2-plus-3 cent green shows a gir! 
the 5-plus-3 cent gray 
shows a boy against a background of 
houses under construction; the 6-plus-4 
and 
the 
boy, 
chim 
a girl 


ind a windmill: 


fisherboy, with nets 
the background 
brown shows a 


smoking 


sepia shows a 
mast in 
10-plus-5 reddish 
frameworks 
the 
ind a modern 
The U S 
post il sti tmaps 
STAMP ING GROUND: The U. § 
Post Office Department has announced 
ind dates of the first four 
for 1952. They 
Betsy Ross, January 
1; 4-H Clubs, January 15; Baltimore 
ind Mhio Railroad, February 28; Amer 
ican Automobile Association, March 
\ fifth stamp will be issued later in the 
ear in honor of the Marquis de LaFay 
ette. Full details on these issues will be 
immounced reported in this 
column. Commemoratives may also be 
issued honoring Patrick Henry, Grand 
American Society 


i ship’s 


and 
blue 
apartment house 


steel 


she ws 


neys 20-plus-7 


has never issued 


the subjects 


commemoratives ire 


stamps honoring 


soon and 


oulee Dam, and the 


+ Civil Engineers 


Do Not Disturb! 
army recruit was placed on 
Posted on the early morn- 
ing relief, he did his best, but in the 
end went to sleep on his feet. He was 
iwakened by a slight noise and, raising 
milly the Officer of the 
Day standing in front of him. Remem 
the heavy penalty for sleeping 
post, the recruit stood for an 
his head bowed 
. he looked piously 
murmured 


A new 


guard duty 


his eves, Saw 
bering 
the 
other 

Then, raising it slowly 
into the sky and reverently 


Amen.” 


on 


moment with 


Quote 


FREE STAMP ZOO! 


es, leopard, rhinoceros other fierce jungle 
Big siamp woo F-R-E-E w equally thrill 
ing, bargain packed approvals 
NIAGARA STAMP COMPANY 
ses Queeneway « WNiagara-on-the-Lake, Canada, 


203 All Different 
Zeppelines. Semipostals C 
* ~~ niga beens 


semestown Stomp co. Bene. 310, ye N.Y 


307: ALL nailer 15c 


beautiful t fa 
GARCELON STAMP CO., Box 494, Calais, Maine 


WORLD'S LARGEST sTAMPt 


colored stamps. et Int r 
Ketails for 


Springfield 92, Mass 


TATHAM STAMP CO 
FRE “WHAT'S MY NAME?” Fasci- 

nating, Illustrated quiz Book- 
let. Barrels of Fun for everyone; Valuable 
PRIZES for correct ee This Bookiet 
absolutely FREE! Send toda i? Ad- 
dress:—Stamp Quiz, Box Fs alais, Maine. 





No Use 


Pat, a truck driver, stopped suddenly 
on the highway. The car behind him 
crashed into the truck and its owner 
sued the Irishman. “Why didn’t you 
hold out your hand?” the judge asked. 

“Well,” replied Pat, indignantly, “if 
he couldn’t see the truck, how in 


eaven’s name could he see my hand? 
The Kernel 


Mooses Is Lonely 
Edgar Bergen: “A stag is a fellow who 
can't get a girl. Of course, a real stag 
looks like a moose.” 
Mortimer Snerd: “No 
can't get a girl.” 


CRS Rad 
Meta 


wonder he 


Edgar Bergen Charlie 
t Show 


Pistol Retort 


Sally: “My fiance has been telling 
everybody he is going to marry the most 
beautiful girl in the world.” 

Peggy: “Oh, what a shame! And after 
all the time you've been going with 


him!” 
Home Folks 


Station Goo! 


Garry Moore was visiting friends who 
were showing off their new baby. The 
infant gurgled and cooed while Garry 
listened attentively. 

“You know,” said Moore, “I think 
he'll grow up to be a news commen- 
tator.” 

The startled parents asked why. 

“Because,” said Moore, “he says more 
things that sound well and mean abso- 
lutely nothing than any other human I 


ever saw.” 
Quote 


Passed! 


A psychiatric board was testing the 
mentality of a soldier. “Do you ever 
hear voices without being able to tell 
who is speaking or where the voices 
come from?” he was asked 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And when does this occur?” 


“When I answer the telephone.” 
Evening Mati 


The End 

Dexter: “I went out for end on the 
football team.” 

Mr. Archer: “Didn't make it, huh?” 

Dexter: “No. I thought I was going 
to, though. The first day at practice, the 
coach took one look at me and said, 
‘Oh, brother, this is the end!’” 


CBS Radio's “Meet Corliss Archer 


31 


The Modern Way 


Little Claude’s mother had _reluc- 
tantly allowed her precious child to 
attend «public school. She gave the 
teacher a long list of instructions 
“My Claude is so sensitive,” she ex- 
plained. “Don’t ever punish him. Just 
slap the boy next to him. That will 
frighten Claude.” 


The Sea Hawk 


Old as Napoleon 
The orderly officer received a com 
plaint about the issue of bread. 


“Soldiers should not make a_ fuss 
about trivialities, my man,” he said. “If 
Napoleon had had that bread when he 
was crossing the Alps, he’d have eaten 
it with delight.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the lance corporal, 


“but it was fresh then.” 
Quote 


Authority 


Two movie actors, on location for a 
Western, were arguing about whether 
the traditional Indian home was called 
a wigwam or a tepee. To settle it, they 
stopped a Piute Indian who had a bit 
part in the film and, pointing to the 
object of their debate, asked what it 
Wes. 

“A tent,” replied the Indian. 


‘This year Im giving all my time to 
the kiddies. After all why do you 
need me, when you can get such 

wonderful Arrow Shirts 
and Ties and things at 


your Arrow Dealers 


[/ 














eee MAS holidays are a wonder 
4 ful time to curl up with a stack of 
folders that summer 


. : 
travel and plan 


vacation 
Should it | the 
Or is the year for Europe? Perhaps the 
co i} Can id 
Dre in 
ld } ' 


luring folders ttle 


sunny 


inw wds? Guatemala beck 
on with th I ot 
the descent to eat 
in armchair traveler 
fine dream trips, but 5 
realistic ipproa h actually to land in a 
far away place. Look over the inquiry 
s} ] 


I 


, 
it for a guide to plan 


form at lower rig] 


We'd like 
most for your 
In the 
iecording to your preference 

iil to Se holastic Teacher. We 
u receive as many suitable folders 
will 


t 


to assist vou in getting the 
travel « 
questionnaire check the 
Clip ind 


treasured 


items 


1] 
Will see 


that \ 
and information as possible We 
plan travel features in future issues to- 
w irds 

We know of 
European visitors who came home with 
startlingly different One 
paid $2,500 for eight weeks on foreign 
soil and returned unhappy. The other 
paid ynly $850 for six weeks and looks 


ur specific needs 
! 
two recently returned 


viewpoints 


forward eagerly to a return adventure 
These different reactions resulted 
holiday approaches. The 


plunked down 


from opposite 


money spender ne rely 


American dollars and took off to “come 


what may.” The travel enthusiast had 
investigate 


Now is the time for you to investigate 
52 offerings and make Earlv de 


C1s1o give time 
| 


ans 


| 
vou to save enoug} 


money, be assured of advance reserva 


tions, and brush up on languages and 


] 


travel reading 


Are These Your Problems? 


1. Can I go to Europe-r 
Yes, if y 1a 1 minimun 
i six weeks’ trip. You m 
money time Put 


were over there, you'd rue 


turn date 


2. Where else can I go outside U.S 
little 
Depends on your 

course, but vacations in Canada, Mex 


West Indies 


provide travel with flavor at low 


3. Should 1 drive 
Your 


cost? 


starting point, of 
' 


ico, the Caribbean and the 
prices 
my own carr 


own car will probably afford 


Early planning can bring it true 


Caribbean? 


13-T 


Accommodations can be a_ puzzle 
ment if you stop just any where en route 
First decide on how much comfort you 
want to pay for. If it’s super-service, de 
luxe-stvle hotels, allot yourself a large 
lodging budget, at least $7 per day. If 
you're satisfied with spacious ac- 
commodations, naturally you'll pay less 
Travel folders, leaflets 
ind the hotel directories will help give 


less 


mote ] guides, 


most convenience, but figure YOu costs. 


vou the 


on about mile for costs, 


s, ete. The 


15 cents per 53. Can 1 combine summer school with 
travel? 
Easily The University 
slogan “Summer School 
Cool” invites you to 
1 the 


trips around 


plus repairs, emergencic rent 
a-car system Is thing to be 


] 


ot \W ashing 
WW here 
study 


sidered, too. Rates are 


hly 


Var ton’s 


} 
speaning i week's trip Summer's 
! ! ! aden . 4 
miles would cost about $48 I nlus sid 
' ; piu Scie 


Dbased on 


roug 

| 

region. This 
tiny ’ 

slcaieisn salted , is typical of many summer-school offer 


March issue of Sc holastic 


a complete round-up of 


ot 3 pe! } » , j | 

t >50 pe VeeCK plu ings. See the 

iverage mil e of cent Teacher for 
7 

nile S. and foreign summer study courses 

1. What st lo I want? Do we hea 


, 
fravel any more questions? 


RPE O ERE ETRE REET E EEE EEE TREE TEETER EERE EEE EEH STEERER TEESE TERETE SEE E EES 


Where? How? When?—Vacation Planning Aid 


Clip and mail to Travel Editor, Scholastic Teacher Magazine, 351 Fourth 


Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


$250 $500 $800 


$1,500 and 
3 weeks 1 
sabbatical (how 
long? ‘ ee 


100 


have x 
$1,000 


1. How much will you 
on hand for travel? 


2. How 


more 
available? 2 weeks _ 
6 weeks 


Ist class coach 
tourist package trip 
regular special tour 
Ist class 2nd tourist 
student charter ship cruise 
ial te 
rented 


3. How do you want to travel? Railroad: 


coach 


Air: 
Steamer: 


Bus: 


Automobile : 


cross-country 

own or frie 
tour service 
independent travel 
guided tour 

er school for credit 


1. What do want? Sightseeing: 


you 
Study: sum 
summer school plus sightseeing 


5. What kind of accommoda- First class hotels Clean but low cost 
tions do you require? Youth hostels 

Tourist cabins 

Camping 
Cities 
West 


Lakes 
South 
East 
Caribbean 
Central America 
Alaska Hawaii 
Near East Far East 
Europe: England 
South Europe 
May Ju July 
Other time 


Seaside 
Central 
West 
Mexico 
South America 
Afric 


Mountains 
L.s.: East 
Canada: 


6. Where do you want to go? 


France and 
Seandinavia 
Sept. 


7. When can you ge? Aug. 


8. Aside from summer travel, do you make other trips during the year? 
When? 
>. Does vour school system give credits equivalent to college credits for 
travel without study? 


Name: 
Position: 
School: 


City: Zone: 





Audio Fair 


New Marvels Unveiled by Manufacturers 


than SO 
equipment 


} 
i COl 


vith t 
tel Ne 
f th y 
100°) Magnetic 
luction. It looks 


Senior osts about 


arte 
Sound 


rie h 


ri 


1O0) 


over 


} 
yossible to 


nagnetic 


tomary width 


cus 
] 
sacrifice quality tor 


both tracks 


se vou 


ft having still 


ir projec tion 


Big-speaker quality from a new smal 
loudspe iker encl 
strated bv the R } ¢ 
86th St.. New York 24 

Magnecord dem: 


] 
malogous 


cle mon 


10 West 


sure was 
mMpany 
N. 
mistrate d 


yhoni to stereose 


ording and oducing by means ¢ 


repli 


tracks simultaneously 

thi ymigh two um plifie rs connected 

patially separated microphones 

idds gre ithy to the real 
} 


speech 


phonic 
reproduced music o1 


discussion vou follow 


even it s t once 
effect isnt 


nake the 


} 
mode 


loudspeaker 


impl 
designed to be 
quality rep! 
intelligen 
$44 Madison 


} | 
Is distributing 


i ver) t ice 
Devices, Inc 
v York 22, N. ¥ 
new booklet Fundamentals 
Magnetic Recording,” written by 
LeBel for the 


Contains 


t 


1 
non-technical 


some excellent advice 


cording for educational purposes 
The Rek-O-Kut Company's Rhythmas 
triable yhonograph is getti 


} 


povsical 


speed | 
ithusiastic response from 


! 4 f rp 


Here's a tape recorder that weighs 
less than 10 pounds. Spring motor. 


creation directors. 
and U. S. Naval 


Aviation Medicine jointly ex 
vited equipment tor spee h and hear- 
} 


research 


fucation and re 
Ohio State Univ 
School of 
Visitors were fascinated 
feedback” 
ich made them stutte1 
Amplifier Corp. of 
m ike s i 
that weighs just under ten pounds; the 
the 
motor is spring-driven. This unit repro- 


} 


the delaved machine 


America now 


truly portable tape recorder 


umplifier works on batteries, and 


duces, too, through earphones only 


The Bell “Re-Cord-O-Phone” now has 


} 
three speeds ; 3 


s, 3%, and 1% inches per 
as 45 inches per second 


1] 


md 


fast forward 


as we 
ind rewind 
WitiiaM J. TEMPLE 





G1 Slide Projectors 
a checklist for purchasers 


} ] 


Fewer scorched ulfs listered fin 


vers, cracked film 


is well as better note-taking con 


slice Ss and ruined 
strips 
| 


litions tor 


from the 


students can be expected 
Manu 


brilliance 


new slide projectors 


icturers idvertise greater 
} 
lower wattage, more efficient cool- 


is 
ng, easier tilting, focusing, and framing 


idjustments ind more accessories 


The 
} 


isnt ex! 


following list of 64 
issue for 


See October 
> 


projectors for the slides between 2” x 2 


projectors 
WAUStIVE 
manufacturers 


ind 34%" x 4”. Consult 


literature and your dealer for special 


features, refinements, accessories, and 


up-to date prices 
If vou expect to carry the projector 
find out 


from place to place, ibout its 


weight. Look out for plastic construc 


crack or 


Higher prices are justified for greater 


tion which might smash 


brilliance, sharp focus clear to corners, 
quieter cooling systems, more substan 


tial construction. Some faults, like noiss 


hlowers, clumsy slide-carriers, loose fo 


using barrels, and hot lamphouses 


' 
show up only in demonstration or use 


For filmstrips (single frame) only 


SVE Model Q 
s ther le 
ciety f 
Parkway 
SVE Model G-2 
lens the len 
TDC Model AS 
en $39.75. Thr 
4555 West Addisio 
TDC Model MS. 300-watt 
»- INC f3/5 1 $59.75 
Viewlex Model V-4S_ 150-v np; 2- 
5-inch {3.5 lens (7- s available 
30- we 


5 lens 


5 to $51.25 depending on lens 
r-cooled 


35-01 Queer 
y 


x 2 


» Slide Mode! 30-A 
3.5 lens; $54. Amp ( 
Ave., Chicago 18, Ili 
PB-100. 100-watt lamp f: 
$27.95. (Filmstrip adapter available 
and William St An 


slides only 
300-0 


ern 
Argus 4¥-inch £ 3.5 
lens; $2 r 
Argus. Inc 
Arbor, Mict 
Argus PB-15. Same as above, w 
lamp; $31.95 
Argus PB-200 
and other features 
Argus PBB-200 


blower built 


purt 
ith 150-watt 


Similar, with 200-watt lamp 
$32.95 
Same as 
into carrying 
Bell & Howell Duo-Master. 300-watt lamp; 5- 
inch £/35 lens (3'2- and 7T-inch lenses 
available); $96.95. Bell & Howell Co., 7100 

McCormick Rd., Chicago 45, Il 

Bell & Howell Slide Master 
blower cooled; 5-inch 3 lens (3'9- ary! 
7-inch lenses available), $285 

Bausch & Lomb 2 x 2 Slide Projector. 150- 
watt lamp; 5-inch_ lens; $58. Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., Rochester 2, N. Y 

GoldE Manumatic 300-P. 300-watt 
blower cooled; 5-inch f/3.5 lens (2-, 4- 
J-inch available); automatic 


PB-200, but with 
case; $44.95 


1,000-watt lamp 


lamp 
and 


enses fea- 


tures; $64.25 

GoldE Mfg. Co 

cago 7, Il 
Kodaslide Merit. 150-watt lamp 
lens: $24.50. Eastman Kodak Co 
; Y 


4 


(Filmstrip adapter available.) 
1214 W. Madison St ~hi- 


5-inch £/3.5 
Rochester 


blower 
$181 to 


1,.000-watt lamp 

lenses available; 

1g on lens 

200. 200-watt lamp 

LaBelle Industries, Inc., 
ngton St.. Oconomowoc, Wis 

LaBelle Model 500. Similar 500-watt 
lamp, blower cooled; $87.50 

LaBelle Mode! 302. Similar, 750 watts 
cooled; $149.50 

SVE Skyline A. 200-watt lamp 
lens thers available); $39.95 

SVE Skyline B. Like Skyline A, with 300- 
watt lamp, blower cooled; $49.95 

SVE Skyline C. 300-watt lamp, blower cooled; 
5-ine 3.5 lens: $64.95 

SVE Skyline D. Like Skyline C 
lens; $7495 

5 * Vivid Model A-1. 150-watt lamp; 5-inch 
lens; $29.75 

Vivid Model A-2. Similar 
vit 200-watt lamp and “deluxe base 
Convertible to Model A-3. $36.50 

TDC Vivid Mode! A-3. Like Model A-2 
blower in base. $46.50 

TDC Vivid Model B. 150-watt lamp; 5-inch 

f/3.5 lens (4-, 6-, and 7!2-inch lenses avail- 
able). Convertible to Model C. $: 

TDC Vivid Model C. Similar to Model B 
with 300-watt lamp, different condenser 
system. Convertible to Model D. $49.70 

TDC Vivid Model D. Similar to Model C, 
with 300-watt lamp, blower cooled; new 
condenser system. $62.20 

TDC Vivid Mainliner. 300-watt lamp, blower 
cooled; 5-inch £/3.9 lens; $54.50 

TDC Vivid Professional 500. 500-watt lamp 
blower cooled; 5-inch f/3.5 lens (4-, 5-, 6-, 
and 7!3-inch lenses available); $99.50 


(Continued on page 17-T) 


<odasiide Master 
»nd 
Model 
$62.50 
Worth 


automatic 


with 
blower 


5-inch f/4 


with f/29 


to Model A-l, 


with 





The modern way 
to teach is to let students 
hear themselves — 


play—or speak 
mm ELECTRIC 


re PKOLAPE!) sre cocontr 


TRADE MAR 


It's Portable... It’s a Quality Product... It’s Essen- reference and for checking progress. Performances of 
tial To Better Teaching. recognized artists can be made easily and inexpensively, 
Being able to hear their own efforts recorded on for classroom study and discussion. 
Ekotape offers students a real opportunity for ¢orrect- To fully appreciate the possibilities and merit of 
ing errors and improving techniques. Every musical Ekotape, ask your dealer for a demonstration .. . 
note, every inflection of voice is recorded so faithfully it’s a quality product that 
that the student, for the first time. hears himself ex- proves a wise investment. If 
actly as others hear him. As a result, he becomes his your dealer does not handle 
own most severe critic. Ekotape. write direct to 
Ekotape has other uses, too. Permanent recordings Webster Electric Company, Two Reel Sizes 
ean be made of recitals, concerts and plays for future Racine, Wisconsin. 


5 * Two Speeds 


PT ta qa seenne a ean we 


Two Model 


Model 109 operates ot 
3%” per second. 


WEBSTERMM ELECTRIC | "te 


RACINE ° WISCONSIN Also Two Reel Sizes 
hg ine — 7” (1200’) reels or 
"Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation 5” (600’) reels. 











| OFFICIAL FILMS 
New 1951 Catalog 


and 
high 


describes 450 educational 


entertainment films 


over 
Professional 
standard 


productions Documentary 


travel, sports, historic, concerts, operas 


noture Study 
sings 


und and s 


cartoons community 


adventure. 16mm and 8mm 


ent 


FOR YOUNG 
CHILDREN: 


OPERAS 
ON FILM 


Carmen 
of seville 


Morriage of Figaro, Borber 
Don Pasquale, William Tell 


lucia a ’ Fra Dicvolo 


Send for Free 


& Music 


Descriptive material 


Education Division 


& e Ay 


U se 
Teaching Aids, 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 os cel LD saad 


Coupon for 
bree 


vunt fro om 


r BY MAL 


t out a 1 mail thi 


' 
' 
vt 

| STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. F.151 | 

| STATE FINANCE BLOG... OFS MOINES 8. 1owa 1 
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| ADDRESS 


TATE 
Cem me ee ee 


Nias 


Third in a 


ARG ARINE is one 


\ imples of 


eat that 
factories 


of the best ex 
things to 
tron food 


77 rhaps the most talked 


ue vod new 


come farms and 

It is ] 

ibout food 
Farmers are 


$1 10.000.000 


interested in it bec 


Luise 


ver farmers 


will go to 


for their oils used margarine 


Margar 


spre id f imily 


interested 
table 


C,rocers are 


thie 


momiusts al 


f getting good 


nutrition 
cost 
\Mirs. Consumer wel 


economical 


Mr. and 


the most vitamin 


economists estimate that toda 


ven pounds of marcarine ire 
i the each vear tor eacl 


IVCTALE 
S. Its prin 
Margarine 


r pound 


ipal job is t 
ibourt 
because it is 


butter \l 
15.000 U.S.P 


VIVES 


Sci llie is 
supplic s 
\—thr 


garine also 
of vitamin 
When 


ta good 


prote« 
t 
imin 


ind vitamin 
ire Various kinds 


md many of our toods use 


ittonseed 


| 


ind corn 


: t } 
mit mostly ( 


vhiy margarine 
product, just lil 

130 million pound 
Ameri 


mara 


went imnto 


Dt ildin uv 


through 
20 million pounds of soy 
similarly used. Since there 


Repeal of Federal and state taxes on 
margarine opened the way to wider use 


garine: Success Story 


series on industry progress 


2,000,000 cotton and sovbean farmers, 
this means margarine is an important 
Actually margarine offers 
second largest market for the “big 

American vegetable And 
growing in popularity 
faster than any other food fat. It is now 
our leading food fat 
duction will come to a billion pounds 


farm interest 
the 
two oils 
nargarine Is 


This vear its pro 


maker has his own 


guarded formula. He 


Each margarine 
caretully may in 


clude more of one oil or another that he 
thinks will produce the flavor and texture 
like best. All margarine 
Is mace Federal Food and Drug 
Administration standards, — requiring 
that margarine be 80 per cent fat 
the rest chiefly milk 


On imine ¢ 


the word 


consumers will 


unde I 
and 


marg irtons you will see 
oleomargarine” or 
Qari in bold letters. Whoever 
it knows that it is margarine he is 
choosing. Ff look closely 
statement of 
there 


you are 


mat 
buvs 
you you will 


find ingredients used 


You can see what oils went into 

the Margarine buving 

has bee n 
the ac 


mMIAress mud many state |e 


In recent vears margarine 


nuch in the news because of 
tions by ¢ 
In 1950 Congress repealed old 
ind other 
Numerous 


prohibiting 


itures 


restrictions on 


have repe tiled 


taxes mar 


Carine states 
vellow margarine or 


kind on 


industry 


laws 
taxes of inother 
the 


t. dairy 


HHposting One 


Nowhere 


fered; in fa 


has dairs sul 


( ish mcome and 


dairy prosperity generally are continu 


meg to 


Only 


rise 

eight states now prohibit the 
margarine. They are 
Wisconsin Min 
Dakota, Montana 


these states only 


sale of yellow 
New York Vermont 
nesota, Iowa, South 
ind Washington. In 
white 
constant efforts are 


margarine may be sold. However 


being made by con 
sumers and other interested groups to 
the 


dairy farmers join with others to secure 


remove restrictions Sometimes 


il of laws against the sale of vellow 
margarine, In Michigan 
where the issue was taken to the pe ople 
the ballot, 
laws won in county 
the 
of cash farm income 
Federal law 
which imposed 10 cents per pound tax 
and 
vellow marg 
itter state 
the pre colored spread 

See “Shall We Take the Wraps Off 
garine?” Senior Scholastic, Feb 


repe 
and_ Illinois 
ind decided by rep il ot 
the 
attet 
principal source 


discriminatory 


county in which dairying is 


Following repeal of the 


and retail manutacturers excise 


arine, Consumers 


right to buy 


taxes on 


in State won the 


Mia 


1 





Slide Projectors 
Continued from page 14-1 


TDC Vivid Professional! 750. Like *500"' model, 
wit 50-watt lamp (1,000-watt lamp avail- 
ible); $150 


Viewlex Model AP-1. 150-watt lamp; 2-inch 
f r able) 


3.5 len 5- and 7-inch lens 
creen and slide file built 
case; $68.50 
Viewlex Model AP-33 
cooled; 5-inch £/3.5 . 
50-watt lamp b-inc 
nc lense avail- 


For 2" x 2” slides and filmstrip 
Dual Purpose Model 30-D. 300- 
s-ine 3.5 


PA-300, 300-watt lar 


>| MC-300. 300-watt 
5 {3.5 ler 


300-P 


) lens 


Model 1-A 
1 f 4 len 


10 12u- 
304 Hudson 
Mode TIII-S. 400-watt 100 
120-mm. lens; $110 
AAA-2. 300-watt 
3- -, 7-, and if 
available); $72.50 
SVE Entertainer 30. 300-watt 
f,3.5 lens ( to (-In lense 
79.50 
SVE Instructor 300. 300-watt 
f/3.5 lens; $89.50 
SVE Instructor 500. Like In 
500-watt lamp, blower co 
SVE Instructor 750. Like Instr 
750-watt lamp; $139.50 
SVE Instructor 1,000. 1,000-watt 
cooled; 5-inch f/3.5 lens 
lenses v able $189.50 
$219.50 
SVE International. N 
man lamp for 
ytoer ense ay 
de! BSC. 200-wa 
$66.50 


TIX Model DS<¢ 300-watt 
5 f 3.5 ler $79.50 


cooled; 9-1in¢ 
TDC Model 500S( 0-watt 4 
-ooled; 5-inct lens; $97.50 


Viewlex Model V-2 150-watt 


f/35 len $65.7 
Viewlex Model V-22C. 300-watt lamp, blo BINAURAL 
onled: obiar' Model V-z WITH THE NEW 


lamr 
lamp 


cooled ike 


Viewlex Model AP-I1C. 150-wat 


3.5 lens CEE bt 1 
carrying Case $82 , 
Viewlex Model 7 ~ to: 1,000-watt lams 


For 3'4" x 4° slides and other materials 
& Lomb M PROFESSIONAL TAPE RECORDER 


del LRM. 500-w 


The new Binaural Magnecorder is the most striking advancement in 

the history of recording. 

Binaural tape recording now enables the listener to experience the 

sound “all’ around him” — exactly as if he were present when the 

actual sound was made. He is immediately able to locate the 

GeldE Master 447 watt lamp: 6167 les position of any instrument, student's voice, or one sound in many. 
(S, , 18-, ie al ise Particularly effective in speech, orchestra or choir rehearsal, or 
a yp ais Meerension 06 group discussion, the Binaural Magnecorder adds “3rd dimension.” 


I led } 
lamp, blower cooled, ¢ riK 


enses; $83 


1,.000-Watt Combinat 


= mp, blower coc led ) nch ji ens 
GoldE All-Purpose 250-1,000-watt lamp 360 NORTH MICHIGAN avenue 
See rebie): $161.25 [S lens lothars p INC. cuicaco 1, ILLINOIS © DEPT, “a 


Winciam J. Tempe 


100-watt 
in 2 


14- to 18- ee eee ; 
Hear it for yourself at your leading electronic distributor or write: 

















“it’s a small world 
presents by means 
of hidden cameras 

the actions and 
reactions of young 
children to their 
surroundings during a 
day in a nursery school 
the spontaneity of 
on-the-spot observation 
makes this the perfect 
companion film to B.1.S 
much heralded jchildren 
growing up” and 
children learning by 
experience’. a film which 
should be in. the film 
library of every child 
psychology and child 
study group in america 
black & white 
16mm sound 
38 minutes 
descriptive booklet 


available from 


iti Launication 
‘ials center 
iL bia university 
. 117th st. ny. c. 


pmation services 
clugs ckefeller center 


Pl ork 20, n. y. 


High School Radio-TV Workshop 


- 


wor comes from the Joint Com 
mittee on Educational Television 
that educators |} 
wecepte d the challenge of the FCC pro 


the 


Have you seen 
(NBC-TV, Saturd 


worth viewing 


ave overwhelming] 


} Second Semester 

osal to reserve ten per cent ot 
l educational public 

scriy 


channels tor 
tates N : . 


r If your name 


with ¢t 


ebruary 


DON’! 


Contests: 


r\ 
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ipts. If y 


SCT ou re 


TV shows 
munications, the 
Audio Record 
rk, N. Y tor 


des ripti 


“ deo programs as 


gers Junior u 


During Ye 


SIX-] 


ms and similar shows 


Series 
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SESS 


World 
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battle 
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int after wders 


send it int 


wr teacl 


ve inals SIS 


American 


ivs 7-7:30 _ 


Memo 


ght away. Here 


first 
PLE. begins 
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TV Warning! 


Youth Forun 


? It's 


im 
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stion list for Practical English we 


S why 


semester 


i serTics 


r\ Series wil n 


uch 


workshops 


Reading 


actual 
nice t 


in the fic 


tomust 


ook's 
444 Madison 
Aug.-Sept 


NANCY 


rned with 


1951 


ot tape re 


things a 
RM 
key 
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r\ 
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ind 
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ld ot « 
Ave., New 


carried 
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ROM all over the country comes news 
of excitement iroused = by Book 

} n 

I the | 


Requests I 
600 


1 ' 
l pre ipbiv top 
i ' | 


lanning 
Some 


Bazaars 
yxacket w 
schools combined ir Book Bazaar pro 
American Education Week 
Cooperation wit! 
was been stronger 
| 


0k Bazaar 


reports so you will he 


books for Christmas 


Live 

k about New York 

e, is Incredible Neu 
Rand i 
5 be | 


nas HOOK 


I hildren 
th Goudge’s The Re ward 
McCann, $2.75 An- 
other Christmas feature is The Great Stories 
f the Bible tor Children (World, $2 
\ plume f selections of hope 


courage ind 


* Faith (Coward 


TOO 
Treasury of 
Inspiration 
Thomas Y 
old and new pi 
Ideal gift for a man wh s working 
with tools is Fifty Year ‘opular Me- 
chanics, by Edward L. Throm (Simon and 
Schuster, $5 
No gift list should be 
f the Viking Por le 
eacl Latest are The Portable Ce 
edited by Samuel Putnam; The 
Henry James, edited by Morton 
Zabel; and The Portable Roman 
edited by Basil Daver 
list. write to Viking Pr 
Sth St., New York 
4 good book tor adults a id teen- 
of Burie l Treasure, 
Snow (Dodd, Mead. $3 
buried treasures, includ- 


‘a 
tains both 


vithout 

$2.50 
roantes 
Portable 
Dauwen 
Reader, 
For a ¢ mnplete 


Dept. ST, 18 East 


the new True Tales 
Edward Rowe 
Tells about 
ing the famous Oak I land treasure which 


than $400,000 


nany 


has cost its seekers m 


ve recommen 


If you want 


PROFESSIONAL QUALITY 


in your school recordings 


oin the trend to 


...made by audio engineers 


for audio engineers 





AND TO KEEP UP-TO-DATE 
on all phases of 
disc and tape recording 
be sure to read 


aucilo-record 


.our monthly publication 


In radio stations and sound stu- 
dios from coast to coast, professional re- 
cordists use and recommend Audiotape. 
Their preference — based on critical com- 


that brings you up-to-the parative tests—is your assurance of Audio- 


minute information on re- 
cording methods and equip- 


tape’s unequalled quality and uniformity. 
Audiotape will enable you to obtain the 





d 
hewed ; 
1 ment. Articles of particular 


interest to educational re- 
cordists are included in 
every issue. A penny post 
card will put your name on 
the Audio Record Mailing 


list. 


lustrated \ te 
varrative Prince Valiant in the 

of King Arthur Hastings House 
Should he 8- to 12 


vear- 











Ce] in ikes hear? Do mice 
Answers by Alan D n This Fas 
g World (McGraw-H li, $3.75 An 
book for lults and yc t 


ungsters 
Harpy 


cmatt 


FINCH 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


best possible results from your tape re- 
corder — help you to attain the faithful 
sound reproduction that is so essential for 
speech correction, drama, music and other 
educational recording applications. 

Order your supply now and let Audiotape 


speak for itself. *Trade Mark 


444 MADISON AVE 
NEW YORK 22.N. 7 
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Thrift Season lasts 'til June 


FRANCE 


Nowhere you 2£o, in all 

the world will vou find 
the infinite variety 

of charm and beauty 

of culture and history, 

of art and romance 

which has made 

France the land of 
travelers’ delight 

You can see so much more 
for less, in the thrift 
season—from now until 
mid-June. Prices are 
lower, accommodations are 
easier to get—vou 

see how the people live. 
Plan to come this vear! 
Required Educational Travel 
Is Tox Deductible 


Teachers 


OLD STREET IN MONTMARTRE 


p st ‘ ) 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES + NEW ORLEANS + MONTREAL 


SPAIN: 


Land of Saints and Stones 


United States again 


that the 


No” 
i has diplomatic 


| wit 


relations ’ 


Spam ncentive tor 
t 


North Americans to visit that country 
We tound t and sur 
prise the 


overing 


there Is more 


much to deligh 
traveler. Spain is slowly re 
Her 


bombed buildings and boulevards ire 


from a serious civil wat 
being re placed with modern architec 
ture Most this 
M idrid S new 
this 
or the University 


trend is 
Ww he nN 
Notre 

with 


typical of 
university center 

resemble 
# Illinois 


completed will 


Dame 


its s« iM science 


of medicine 


} 
1OOIS 


liberal arts, and engineering 
Ihe senoritas dress as modern women 
I think 


reputation for being 
One 


and seem to favor stvlish black 
thev deserve their 
the world’s most beautiful women 
is impressed by their large dark eyes 
skin plus 


pose Their 


fine teatures 


temininits 


creamy and 


their 
Spanish touch is marked by the tans 
which all « ind use gracetully, and 


and 


irry 


the mantillas which they wear to 


church 
called the 
Every 


Spain is not rashly 


ountry of saints and stones. 


went we Saw 


the 


where we plateaus 


mountains, and religious shrines 


reminiscent of her glorious past. In 
Madrid we visited E] Prado of the 
greatest art museums, the 
famous | City, the Citv Park 
with its enormous statues of Cervantes 
Sancho Panza, and Don Quixote. We 
saw the boulevard near the Park lined 
with statues of roval rulers of Spain 
deserted roval palace 
visited the 


one 


world’s 
niversity 


is well as the 

icross the street. Then we 
magnificent renaissance church of San 
indeed 


Francisco el Grande, which is 


breathtakingly grand 

Another day we drove from Madrid 
to the town of El 
the world’s largest monastery 
the royal palace where lived all of the 
Spanish kings. Founded in 1563, the 
monastery took 21 years to build. We 
were permitted to view its uncloistered 


Escorial, home ot 


ind also 


portions containing rooms full of price 
litian, FE) 
Velas 
Pom 


less masterpieces by Rubens 
Goya, Tintoretto, and 
quez. Some of the 
peiian ceilings and the corridors con 
necting them are covered with murals 

My tour through the palace proper 
gave me the same impression as other 
mixture of 
and 
their 
spaces, 


heating, 


Greco, 


rooms have 


such a 
magnificence their 

and of discomfort 
candlelight, stone floors, vast 
inadequate woodwork 
and lack of plumbing fixtures. The 
canopied bed in which Philip II died 


palaces—they are 
wealth 
with 


with 


artistry 


By Sister Mary Vianney, S.S.J. 

St. Mary Convent, Flint, Mich 

Is poor by comparison to our modern 
mes 

Underneath the 


ire marble 


palace and monas- 
subterranean pas 
mnecting vaults wherein every 
ft the Spanish dynasty, be 
Philip I, 

works of art 
children 
in Cali 
who 


with has been 


The 


Phe ingelic 


Winning 
buried tombs are 
roval 
Lawn 


those 


Statues ot 
Forest 
coffins ot 


eminded me of 
Marble 


reigned are 


I 
fornia 


arranged in tiers 
in a golden room; that is 
tically covered with gold leaf 


ire n 


actually 
one prac 


Kings 


one side queens are on the 
exception: A 


kings, and her 


other with one queen 
who ruled is with the 
prince consort is over with the women 

Last and best of all on the tour was 
the baroque church of El Escorial. The 
altar is elevated. One must climb steps 
and ste ps to reach it. It is studded with 
statues. 

Although Barcelona shows traces of 
it is more like the imagined 
with its wide, palm-bordered 
boulevards and sidewalk and 
ornate baleonied homes.® Overtowering 
all of the a lofty statue 
of Columbus westward and 
seems to say, “Sail on! Sail on!” Most 
among Barcelona’s famous 
churches is that of the Holy Family 
a shell of towering spires incomplete 
because fifty vears ago the architect 
died and left no blueprint nor other 
clues for its completion. The crypt is 
finished and services are held there 


bombs 


Spain 
cates 


architecture, 
points 


UIP] ule 


the scene of the In 
Congress next sum 


*Barcelona will be 
ternational Eucharistic 


mer 


TRAVEL RIGH 


and elsewhere too 


THRU 
EUROPE 


Advance details on 52 tours through Europe 


Winter Tours, Cruises Mediterranean—W. Indies 


Tours with degree credit U.S.A. or Europe 


Package Tours Mexico, California & So. Am 


ARNOLD TOURS 


234 Clarendon St 
Boston 16, Mass 





SUMMER TRAVEL-STUDY IN EUROPE 


Special courses for teachers of German, French, Soc 
Studies, History Mayrhofen, Alpbach (Austria): 
Paris-University of Caen; Seandinavia, india, ete 
independent travel; rates from $635.00. Individual 
erograms planned throughout the year 

LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 

s ored by Co ¢ Bureau for Teachers 


1776 Broodway, N.Y. 19, N.Y. Cl 7-7225 
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History comes tolifein | 


“Williamsburg | 


Restored’’ 


Shoulda be 


choo library 


ran 
| his new documentary film of Vir 


ginia’s colonial capital presents a pic- 


ture of historic Williamsburg as it was 


two hundred years ago and as it is 


today. It vividly portrays the scope of 


the architectural achievement in the 


restoration of the town to its 18th cen 


tury appearance 


msburg 


a OE EE 


vomila, mila. mle, ma 





Reserves 
Your Own 
Bedroom 


LONDON to SCOTLAND! 


Just one example of the remarkably in- 
expensive travel you'll find in Britain! 
Low-cost transportation, meals and hotel 
accommodations permit you to STAY 
LONGER AND SEE MORE. 

BEFORE YOU LEAVE, secure ALL your 
British travel needs: 

@ RAIL TRANSPORTATION, including 
MILEAGE COUPONS for “go-as-you- 
please” travel at bargain fares (Coupons 
NCT sold in Britain) 

@ CHANNEL STEAMER SERVICES be- 
tween Britain-Ireland, Britain-Continental 
Europe (including cabin reservations). 

@ TOURS by rail motor-coach/ steamer. 

@ SIGHTSEEING trips. 

@ HOTEL RESERVATIONS at any of 
the 41 distinguished hotels of The Hotels 

Executive 


PLEASE CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or write Dept. E-33 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
9 Rockefeller Plaza 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
39 So. La Salle Street 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL. 
510 W. 6th Street 
TORONTO, ONT. 
69 Yonge Street 


Wor 


‘ Tra \ 
“El Prado one of the greatest’ 


On the outskirts of Barcelona we 
saw a magnificent park containing rep 
parks, foun 


the 


licas of Spanish villages 
tains, and obje ts d'art erected for 
last International Exposition in which 
Afterwards | stood 


few 


Spain participated 
thoughtfully for a 
spot behind the 16th century Cathedral 
of Barcelona Isabella reputed]y 
met Columbus and promised to give 
ind for his 


moments on a 
where 


him ships, men money 
famous vovage 
Our 


serrat or 


journey te the famous Mont 
‘saw-tooth mountain” took us 
bus ride castles, 


long past 


on a 
haciendas and the SO-€ alled slums ot 
Spain which seemed cleaner and more 
cheertul than ours. They are two-story 
buildings made of whitewashed stucco 
surrounded by plenty of space, fresh 
air, and It's quite an ex 


perience to spiral round and round the 


sunshine 


mountain until you reach the thousand- 
vear-old shrine of Our Blessed Mother. 
hermit caves 
Cable 
many 


Chapels and ancient 
honevcomb the mountainside 
cars Carry one to them. So 
couples select this spot for their honey 
moon that it has become the “Niagara 
Falls of Spain.” 

Our full week in Spain permitted us 
to visit only its two largest cities, and 
now we should like to return for a 
trip to the famous Alcazar in Toledo 
Avila, home of St. Teresa the mystic, 
Valencia with 
for my 
scenery 


its groves 


next 


orange 
visit to this 
historic 


and 
are “musts” 
country rich in 
lore. 


and 


Your travel story 
may also win one of 
nine $25 prizes we 
offer. Enter your 
story before the 
deadline — Feb. 1. 








An Invitation to 


EUROPE 


%*% General tours for travel- 
ers of varied interests. 


% Specialized tours for trav- 
elers who prefer to em- 
phasize History, English, 
the Social Sciences, Art, 
etc 


Our tours are planned for intelligent 
travelers who like to combine a 
thrilling educational expertence with 
a happy, caretree vacation. Traveling 
with friendly scholars eliminates the 
necessity of hearing stereotyped talks 
by local guides. Our patrons return to 
their protesstons enriched in expert- 
ence. Their work is more vivid and 
interesting to them as well as to those 
they influence. Professional credit is 
avatlable 

send for 


the below to 


innouncements 


L se 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
Established 1891 
Newton 58, Mass 


Bureau of University Travel 
11 Boyd St., Newton, Mass 


Please send me your tour announcements 
Nome 


Address 














“LEVER-AGE” 
This is a film which traces 
the principle of leverage 
from the time when primi- 
tive man first learned to 
move a stone with a crow- 
bar. It shows the develop- 
ment of the windlass, 
toothed wheel and modern 
gear upon which industry 
depends today. ; 

The film is 16 mm. sound, 
and available free of charge 
from: 








San Francisco, Calif. 

















Want to see 


your book 
in print? 


We can help you 


VV new authors, 


practical way to 
your poetry, text 


kind of book 


book 


EXPOSITION PRESS has been for more 
than sixteen years successfully manu- 
as dozens 


facturing and selling books 


of our published auth: 


If you want to see your unpublished 


book in print 


WRITE TODAY 


EXPOSITION PRESS 


Dept 


386 Fourth Avenue, NY 16 
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This 
to Scholastic Teacher, 3 
receive free 
Unless otherwise indicated advertisers send free catalogues 


You 


PPTTTTITITITITITITL Le 


1. AMERICAN BAKERS 
ASSN., p. 9-T 

Sketches or 

2. ARNOLD TOURS 

p. 20-T 

3. ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
RAILWAYS, p. 21-T 

4. AWARD INCENTIVES, 
p. 22-T 

5. BITUMINOUS COAL 
INSTITUTE, p. 3-T 
Booklet, map oal 

6. BUREAU OF UNIVER- 
SITY TRAVEL, p. 21-T 

7. FRENCH GOV'T 
TOURIST OFFICE, p. 20-T 
Booklets, maps 

8. HAMILTON WATCH 
CO., g. 21-SR 


Free film 


on 


on watch 
making 
Booklet on watchmak 
ing 


9. LABORDE TRAVEL 
SERVICE, p. 20-T 


Please Print 

Name 

School and Position 
City 


Zone State 
This coupon valid for two months 


publish your 
or any 


coupon 


will 


10. MONTERREY SUM- 
MER SCHOOL, p. 22-T 
SHELL Ol CO., 


E’RE the discoverers of over 
and we know 
novel 
other 


rs can testify 


1 


300 
the 


INSTITUTO TECNOLOGICO 
-~ MONTERREY © 


The Summer School of Distinction 
July 12 to August 23, 1952 


SCHOLARSHITE 
Lite 
t and 


Write for full 


MONTERREY TEC. 
ESCUELA DE VERANO, APDO 
Monterrey, N.L., Mexico 


118 








The History of American Art 


Complete single frame edition $33.00 
Complete double frame edition $38.50 

HERBERT E. BUDEK COMPANY, INC. 

55 Poplar Ave Hackensack. N. J 


Scholastic 
Awards 


GRADUATION JEWELRY 


CLASS PINS * 
GMaLENS ° MEDALS 


KEYS ¢ a * 
AWARD INCENTIVES 
St Ne 


Inc. 
Ww ary York 38 





is for 


p. 21-7 
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12. STATE FINANCE, 


p 


16-T 


AUDIO VISUAL 


13. AUDIO DEVICES 


p 


Free monthly bulletin 
14. BRITISH 
TION SERVICES, p 
15. HERBERT E. BUDEK, 


19-T 


IN 


p. 22-T 
16. LIFE, p. 5-T 


Free picture 


17. MAGNECORD 


p 


Tope 


re 


17-1 


recording 


18. OFFICIAL FILMS 


p 


16-T 


easy 


MATERIALS 


ordering. Check, clip and mail 
New York 10, N. Y. 
the advertisers. 


51 Fourth Ave., 
aids direct from 


seneem 


Catalogue 
Brochure in educa 
tional films 

19. REVERE CAMERA 
CO., p. 24-T 

20. WEBSTER-ELECTRIC 
CO., p. 15-T 

21. COLONIAL WiL- 
LIAMSBURG, p. 21-T 


nciple of 


PUBLISHERS 


22. EXPOSITION PRESS, 
p. 22-T 

Booklet “We Can Publish 
Your Book 

23. RONALD PRESS CO., 
p. 10-T 

24. RADIO SCRIPT 

INFO., p. 18-T 

25. SCHOLASTIC BOOK 
SERVICE 

26. TEEN AGE BOOKS 
27 


for 


FORMA- 
18-T 


prints 


INC., 
informa 


Interested in services 


a Camera Club? 
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It's a SK Daisy 


Would vou like one of your students 
Washington to 
in money making 
Pentagon building? 
tnp to the 
iwarded by the 


see In action see 


iction at 


the 


ougress 
the Mint 
An 

capit ll will be 
Pen Co. to the 
best the 


Help Expand Opportunities in 


tour 
t nation’s 
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student-writer of the 
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topic 


GUSCUSSION 
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lass importance 
our country s future 
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for interest in local government and 
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national affairs; the gains from student 


| 1 
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Publications 

w social studies sessions: A num- 
trom 
Print- 
at indi- 


be £ new pamphlets available 
Supt. of Documents, U. S. Govt 
ing Office. Washington, D. ¢ 

The Conflict Korea, 
to the attack on June 25, 
15 cents); United States Policy 
in the Korean Conflict, July 1950-Feb 
ruarv 1951 (20 cents); The United Na- 
tions and Collective Action Against Ag- 
20 Young Germany, 


to Democracy (35 


d= prices in 


ents prior 
1950 


gresston cents 


Apprentice 35> cents). 





Filmi Hits from Industry 


Let’s Give a Hand to the Good Ones 


( UR annual film awards program 

again expands this vear with the 
addition of a category for outstanding 
sponsored films. You will recall that two 
vears ago we began with awards to ex 
cellent 16mm schoo] films. Last 
With the steady in 


ot sponsored re 


vear we 
added filmstrips 
excellence 
that 


crease in 


leases, we felt such films merit 
recognition, too 


The Wall Street Journal 


Use rf business 


reporting 
the great upswing in 


films, recently said “company-backed 


films play to 
than in 


audience s 
1946 


20 million people 


500 per cent 
greater reaching a 
known 
every week.” Such growth can be traced 
to one factor—better quality 

More 
from business and industry 
telling 
particularly 


audient e of 


good films come 
Won't vou 


Is whic h 


and more 
please dr p us a note 
sponsored films you find 
excellent for classroom use? 

Since 
fering awards to sponsored films, our 


this is the first vear we are of 


, 
panel will select the ten outstanding 
past three vears’ releases 


films of the 
1949, 1950 
] Does it 


clude 
films? Does it have something of 


1951. Criteria set up in 
routine 


\ ilue 


stand out from 


content specific? Is it 
Does it 


ind crea 


to sav? Is the 


accurate, clearly presented? 


! 
Imagination, originality 


tive ability? Is it good technically? Does 


show 
it represent its product and company 
fairly? Is its content in good taste? 

If vou don’t know the reiease 
a film you liked please don’t let that 
stop you from letting us have your list 
of selected titles. We can check release 


dates. What we need is your experience 


vear of 


based opinion 


By VERA FALCONER 


New Sponsored Films 


a number of usetul 
Rubber 


uses a 


Recently we saw 
sponsored films. Speaking of 
25 min., U. S. Rubber Co 
very likable, natural, and human device 
to review briefly rubber production ind 
the myriad uses of rubber. A boy, about 
high school age, visits his grandfather 
who worked for years in the local rub 
h rine made ex 

| 


grandfather tells about rub 


er plant. Using simple 
periments 
methods, 


ber plantations, production 


svnthetic rubber, common, and unusual 
rubber products and their special char 
icteristics. Emphasizes importance of 
people in the rubber industry 

Shrine of American Pa 
min., Baltimore & Ohio 


Association Films) is a 


Washington 
(26 


ilso from 


triotism 


R. BR 


23-T 


Retired grandfather (Harrigan) tells 
his grandson fine points of rubber 


rather complete tour of our capital, plus 
near-by sights such as Mt. Vernon, and 
Arlington. Emphasis on the patriotic 
inspiration of each place visited. Good 


and historical content 


and overdrawn in sey 


in coverade 
Rather lengthy 
eral sequences, 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
i number of their new films 
from local Bell Svstem. Tele 
is a natural 


showed us 
available 
phone Courtesy (23 min.) 
for business courses. although designed 
business itself rather than 
clearly 


device, the im 


primarily for 


{ 


for schools It demonstrates 


using a natural story 
portance of proper telephone manners in 
Bell (30 min.) is a dram 
Content I 


good, put 
too slowly paced 


business. Mr 
biography 

tten 
20 min., color) uses Bill 


atized 
werlong 
Party Lines 
Baird’s delightful marionettes to drama 
and use of party 


and 


tize proper manners 
A delightful film. Grand example 


consideration. Re 


Hines 
cooperation and 
hearsal (25 min.) shows a rehearsal of 
Hour radio 
Pinza ine Blanche TPhebom ale 
Nice picture. Good for audi 


‘ lasses. 


the Telephone program 


Ezio 
guest stars 
torium and for music 
General Mills uses a 
mque mM the “Working 
of color filmstrips. Strip itself contains 
brief captions plus 


unique tech 
foday Series’ 


the usual pictures 


much opportunity for class participa 
running commen 
Children’s Dia 


is designed specific ills 


tion. However, the 


tarv, contained in a 
logue” booklet 
for reading by selected class members 
For instance, the booklet accompanying 
We Depend Upon Each Other (47 frs.) 
directions for the 
boy and girl who will be Jane ind Bill 


plus directions to the student who will 


starts with spec ific 


Entire production de 
This 


particular strip describes in simple terms 


run the projector 


signed to be a student project 


economic interdependence today 





New F 


Fire on the Farm, 12 n.; These Are 
the Facts, 18 min.; The Torch, 10 min 
color ll National Board of 
Fire Underwriters Film Library, Bur. of 
Communication Research, 13 East 37th St 
New York 16 
Fight films on Civil Defense: Cities Must 
Fight, Civil Defense for Industry, Civil 
Defense for Schools, Emergency Action t 
Save Lives, Fire Fighting for Household 
ers, Preparing Your Home Against Atomic 
Attack, What You Should Know About 
Biological Warfare What You Should 
Anow About Poison Films 
Div., United World Films 

Y. 29 

Citizen 
Farming, 13 min.; On 
Schools March On, 18 min 


free loan 


Gases. Castle 


1445 Park Ave 


min.; Grasslands 
Stage 1S 
March of 


Firemen, 19 
min 


lime 


ms °- New Filmstrips 


Forum Films, 369 Lexington Ave. N. Y 
Antony and Cleopatra and Julius Caesar 
Britain, each three reels 
Guide by Hardy Finch. Young 
America Films, 18 East 41st St., N. Y. 17 
This Is Britain—Health, 9 min., Its a 
Small World, 38 min., I 
school. British 1 Ser 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
How to Keep Your Bulletin Board Alive 
x5 trs color leaching Aids Laboratory 
Ohio State Univ., Columbus 10, Ohio 


American Insects strips, color 


produced in 


Teacher's 


mdon nursery 


ntormiat es A 


series, 4 
225 tamiliar 
lustrated manual. Young America Films, 18 
East 41st St., New York 17 

of Progress—Navigation, 26 trs 
British Information 


Plaza, New York 


American insects pictured, II 


Century 
Picture Set, same title 


Services, 30 Rockefeller 

















from kindergarten... to college 
EVERY CLASS BENEFITS! 


Few other educational tools offer the 
amazing versatility of use that a Revere 
Recorder provides. From the kindergarten 
youngster’s gaining self-assurance by hear- 
ing his own voice reciting nursery rhymes 
... to the advanced language student per- 
fecting his accent by listening to his own 
recordings ... Revere fills an important 
need in every classroom that no other piece 
of equipment can equal! 


Sensational New Revere Deluxe 
LONG PLAY Tape Recorder 
Miracle of Electronic Achievement 


At Last! Developed after years of electronic 

research, this sensational Long Play record- 

er embodies outstanding features found in 

no other recorder. Note these advantages: 

ULTRA-LIGHTWEIGHT— The lightest-weight 

and most portable of any automatic long- 

play recorder 

EXCEPTIONAL FIDELITY—Superb tonal qual- 

ity has won praise of leading musicians and 

critics 

EXTRA-ECONOMICAL—Records two full 

hours of voice or music on 5-inch reel— 

using only one-half the ordinary amount 

of tape 

Add to these, all the regular Revere features 

and you have a recorder thai fulfills the 

exacting demands of schools everywhere. 

ornate upon a “esgecaeee vear ahead MODEL T-500— Deluxe, 2-hour play. Complete with microphone, radio 

with sot 0 See this carn le ee attachment cord, 2 reels (one with taps), and carrying case. $179.50 

at your dealer s, or write direct tor complete 

chy be ee E MODEL TR-600—Detuxe, with built-in-radio $219.50 

information 
MODEL T-100— Standard, 1-hour play. Complete with microphone, radio 
attachment cord, 2 reels (one with tape), and carrying case $169.50 


Revere MODEL TR-200—Stondard, with built-in-radio. $209.50 


TAPE RECORDER 





REVERE lémm SOUND MOVIE PROJECTOR 


Shows educational films at their best. Bright, clear screen image and 
For silent movies, too. Extremely simple 


finest "Theater Tone” sound 
to set up and operate. Slip-over case holds accessories, doubles as a 


speaker. Complete unit weighs only 33 pounds 8299.50 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY + CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 





